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REPORT CSl THE \iORK OF THE DE?/>RT MEKT " 
COURSES IN THg DEP/>RTKqENr . /' 

, . ' ■ . , ■ ( . • 

Suirtfiary of students attending i v . Session Session 
• — - 197U72 122Z=11. 

Ce^t|^icate for' Teachers of the Deaf , * 59 57 < 

(Tefchers Certificate taken with above) 14 20 

Diploma in Audiology * 10 3 

Diplbma in *\dvancGd StOdy in Ejducation of the Deaf 5 2 

B.^., (4 year, l&t degree course) 8 + 7^+ 9+11 7 + 9+11+10 

Diploma in Advanced Study in Education 3 1 

M/Ed, (part tlmo)^ ^ , 9 5 

M.Scv \ 3 2 

Ph^D. 2 2 

M.Ed. (Audiology) - . ' 8 

M.Ed. (Education of the Deaf) " * - 2 

Hihhor decree ^ 

F. J. van'Zyl, B.A.^Stellenbosch) , Dip. Audiol. (IWanchester) was awarded 
the degree of M.Sc. in November ^^1971- as a result of his thesis entitled . 
\\n Evaluation of* Binaural Summation Tests". - - . 

Short eoursos - Session 1971-72 

The following short courses were held during the Easter and SurwBer 
vacations 

Medical, Officers' Course, 20-24th March, 1972 
i'iUdiometry, 20-24th Marchi 1972 • ' 

Partially Hearing Children in Ordinary Schools, 17-21 April, 1972 
Ewing Foundation SpecKih Course, 3-7 July. 1972. 
Health Visitors' Course, 3-7 July, 1972 

Investigation and Assessment of Children with Delayed Speech, 3-7' July, 1972# 
Language and Communication, 10-14 July 1972. \ ^ 

i»udiplogical and Psychological Assessment of Hearing- Impaired ^ 

Children, 10-14 July, 1972. r K ¥ 

Ewing Founda'tion Speech Course, 11-15 September, 1972. 

Staff • . ^ 

J. E. J. John, B.Sc. (Wales) was appointed Senior Lecturer in Audiology in 
lieu of his appointment as Lecturer in Judiologv^ from 1st October, 1971,' 

Keith Chiveralls, B.Sc* (Reading), M.Sc. (Birmingham) was appointed Lecturer 
in Audiology, from 1st October, 1971. »f 

Barry McCormick, B.Sc» '(London), Dip. Audiol. (Manchester) was appointed 
Lecturer in Parent Guidance, from-lst July, 1972. 
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H. L. CXtfrid, M.A., Ph«D. (Manchester was appointed Senior' Lecturer 
ici Audiology in lieu of. his appointment as Lecturer in Aucjiology,. 
from Ist October, 1972. 

Jane Vifeightman, B.*i. (Liverpool) resigned her appointment as Research 
Assistant, from 31st October, ,1971. ^ 

Use V. L. Kracke, M.Sc. (London), Dip. Psych. (Brunswick) was re- 
appointed as Lecturer In Experimental Psychology, from 1st October, 
1972. ' ^ 

Staff Appointments as 'External Examiner.^ etc, '/ * 

Mrs. D. B. Dyep* Brown has been appointed External Examiner in Speech •* 
Pathology and Therapeutics, Clinical, of the College of Speech Therapists. 

Mr. R. B. Stewart has been af^ointed External Examiner in Phonetics 
of the College of Speech Therapists. \ ^ 

Dr. H.' L. Owrld has been appointed External Examiner to the Diploma irr 
Education of the Deaf and r^tially Hearing Children of the University of 
London. * , 

Mr. L. 4»f. Ives, was appointed Course Tutor at t.ie British Psychological 
Society's Summer School on the /tssossment. Management and^Therapy of the * 
Handicapped, at the University of Kent. ^ 

Dr. J. .C. Denmark, (Honorary Lecturer in the Department) was elected tp 
the Membership of the Royal College of PBychiatrists. . ' 

Dr. T. J. .Watson has beem, appointed External Examiner to the Diploma In 
Education of Deaf «and Partially Hearing Children at Moray House College 
ofcilducation, Edinburgh, for n further period of three years from October,* * 
1972. 

Mis.^ D« B. Byfers Brown continues to act as External E^camlner for the M.Sc. ' 
i in Human: Communication, of Guy's Hospital Medical School in the University 
'. ^:j)f -London. " . , ^ 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE; ^ 
Visits^: > ^ . ^ . 

Professor Taylor vyas appointed University Representative at the Xlth Inter- 
national Congress of Audiblogy h^ld In BudaposTt in October, 1972; Other 
- members of staff reading papers a^ the Congress were Dr. Owrid, Miss Brasier, 
Mr* Hine and Dt. Sharrard. : • * 

\- • ■ • ■ . 

Dr. Watson opened a CorVference on Extending the School Life of Handicapped 
Children, held at Keble College Qx^ofrd, in September, 1971. 

• • , . \ 

Mr. Redgate attended a Conf^rencff' of Tutors of Overseas Students hold at 
■ the University of Hull, in March, 1972* 

Mr. Redgate also* visited Ghana i-n September, ' 1972 to attend a Seminar organ- 
is<*d by the Commonwealth Society foi^ the Deaf on Deafness* Ip Africa, and held 
at the Hniversity of Ghana, Lagon. Mf., Redgate organised' the^Education 
Section of the Seminar and acted as Chairmar, of the Section. 

Dxm Qvrid' visited the^ Wo If son. Centre, London, attending the Reynell course 
on linguistic assessment of young normally hearing^and hearing impaired 
children. . , 

Dr. Sharrard attended the Congress on Interdisciplinary Investigations of the 
Brain held' at^Oxfordi from 11 - 13 r^pril, 1972 and gave demonstrations of evoked 
^ Tesponse audionetric techniques. 

ERj|CAr. G. W. Redgate visited Ghana in September, 1972 to lecture and-^to'tead 
!-the JEducatlon-S<xti9A-^^a|^Q|^^ 
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Recent developrtCnts in the Department/ 



Full-time courses of one calendar year's duration leading to the award 
of the M.E^, degree in Audiology and to the M» Bd, degree in Education 
, of the Deaf, have been instituted since October, 1972* 

♦"TTtf^dition, a course in Clinical Audiology leading t8 the degree of 
M.Sc* in the Faculty of Medicind Is to be available from October, 1973, 

- ♦ ^ • - 
-From Octobers > 1973, the present B.Ed. Ordinary ciggree course will be 
replaced^ by Si course leadlpg to the degri^e of B.A. with Honoux^ in * 
^ ' Combined Studies. . ) • y 

Commencing in session 1973/74 it is hoped to be possible to offer a '12- 
week course for peripatetic teachers of the deaf in which emphasis will 
be placed on giving gfuidapce' to p.arcnts of pro-school age children. 

( ' 

RESEARCH AND PUBLlCATIOrS . ■» ^ ' 

' '■■ ■ . ^ 

Ewino Foundation 

. In addition to continuing work, with the two groups of , severely and pro- 
foundly deaf children at the Royal Schools for the Deaf, Cheadle Hulme 
and the School for the Deaf, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent (described ir\ • / 
previous reports) Mr. Huntington has begun come Interesting research 

/ into the efficiency of inductance loop systems. With' the help of 
Mr. G. Dunster, the Ewiny Foundation Senior Technician, tests have been 
carried out in classrooms at Ch^ \dle Hulme and in Birmingham.* Further 
investigations'^are planned particularly with a view to evaluarting the 

" performance in looped classrooms of a range of commercial body-worn .aids, ' 

Miss Cheney'^ work in the two Midland schools continues to develop along 
the 'lines described in last year's Report and she has also been invited to 
assist with advice in fbstering the development ■ of oral communication at 
Royal Schools for the D^af, Derby. She has organised a very successful 
course in simple audiology geared to the needs of acillary staff at Braidwood 
School. * ' 

Two refresher courses in Speech were provided by the Ewing roundation and 
held in the Department of Audiology and Education of the Deaf in April and 
September, 1972. * ' i 

In addition to financing the technical work of Mr. Dunster the Foundation 
has recently assisted in setting up a similar service in the Birmingham 
^ area by providing a v(?hicle and the teclinical equipment necessary for the 
ERIC carrying out of the work. 



Scrocning ^Survc 

Approximately 2000 chiidren in schools for deaf and/or partially hearing 
children are being screened in order to obtain information about the 
probable incidence of dual andt multiple handicaps.* Seventy Local 
/Edu^gation and'He*alth Authorities have been invited to submit inform- 
ation about the incidence of hearing impaired children being educated in 
schools for the severely subnormal. Measures employed in the survey 
include tests of hearing; oral and written language tests; social 
adjustment ratings and qiiestidhnaires • Analysis of the results will 
lead to detailed studies of several sub-groups of additionally handicapped , 
hearing impai red children. These further studies should^produce inform- 
ation which will clarify the postion regarding the most e||ective regional , 
provision for such pupils. 

There has been an excellent response to this study end the analysis of 
returns is proceeding. 

Severely Sub-Normal Hearing Impaired Children 

The Department is collaborating with the Royal Schools for the Deaf in an 
advisory capacity in ponnectlon with a unit for SSN hearing impaired 
children which was opened in August, 1972, Mr. Ives is making longitud- 
inal studies of the psycho-educational development of these children and 
Di . VJatson is assessing their development of communication. Assistance 
with audiological tests, has been given by Dr. Sharrard and N^iss Brasier. 

Leverhulme Trustees 

Further^;work by Dr. Sharrard into the use of the elcctro-encephalograph- 
as an aid in the diagnosis and management of deaf children has been 
crrricd out during the past session. These have includedi (i) the 
final tests in a series perfecting ^ scrambling techmique in evoked response 
audiometry; an investigation of 20 normal newborn infants, each having an 
evoked response audiogram. These will be retested rt 3 months and then 
at six-monthly intervals thereafter; (iii) the development and improvement 
of Apparatus and technique with c method of testing the cochleayrm where 
the potential, of the acoustic nerve are directly averaged. * 

Programmed Reading Unit v 

Following the .submission of the final report to the Department of Education 
and Science and the Scottish Education Department Xi^is has, now been written 
up and is in the hands of the Manchester University Press for .publication 
in book form. » ^" \ , 



. i^nalvsis of Defective Speech , 

* . ' . 

Research has continued on the parametric analysis of .deaf children's Speech, 
Ten schools have now been visited and tape-recordinys t^ken of the speech of 
more than 60 children* f . ■ 

' •/ 

At present an a^^tempt is being made to describe t^e lipread pattern in para- 
metric terms to determine its information-bearing capacity. 

Binaural Location Tests. 

Longitudinal studies to see if there is any difference between two diffe^rent 
types of ear level- aid are still .in progress. 

Language Disordered Children * , ' ^ . • 

Joint studies of language disordered children were undertaken by Professor 
Taylor,- Mrs. Byers Btown and Mr. Ives.' "Two detailed case studies were 
^ presented to the Conference entitled "Neurological Aspects of Languige Delay 
and Disorder ii. ChiiahocO" , Koifi at u.c ^Tnlngham/ School of Speech Therapy 
in April, 1972. 

* a • . * • 

Protysed Learni ng Aptitude Scale for Hearlnq Impaire d Children " 



7^-73, 

It is 

results of this work wil^l be published in due ci)urse; 



Some informal experimental work has been undertaken during • 1972-73, lai^gely 
with reference to generally sub-normal deaf children* It is hoped that the- 



Language and Deafness ^ • ^ 

Dr^ Owrid's research is in four area^s o*f particular interest . ^ . 

(i) comprehension of grammar (ii) relationships between linguistic and 
educational attarinments, especially reading; (iii) comparisons between 
impaired hearing and cultural deprivation as sources of educational handlli>Qi 
(iv) the remediation of linguistic handicap in children with relatively 
slight hearing impairment* 
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- PUBLICATION AND r>;CPHnS READ : / . 

Vivienne Jt^ Brasier i "Binaural Summation in Diagnosis.*' Paper 

presented to the British Society of Audiology, 
January, 1972. ' 

.-.Binaural Speech Discrimination". Paper read 
^ at the XIt|i International Congress in Audiology, 

Budapest, October, 1972% 



Betty Byers Brown i 'The Processes Involved in Language Acc\.isition". 

* . • Paper-read to the Interdisciplinary Syniposium 
' \ on Neuropsychological A^^spects of Language Delays 

and Disorders in ChKdren. Birmingham, April, 
1972. . ' 



'^Language Disorders in Children". Paper^ read ' to 
the Conference of. the As6oc?.ation of Teachers of 
'the Deaf, Brighton, April, 1972. 

^ X 'The Nature and Treatmeht of Speech Disordersjjr. 

Paperjtjad to the Conference of the Association 
. _ ^. * »of Spepial Education, Huntingdon, May, 1972. 

' ' , "The Sigrfificajice of Speech Delays in Children". 
* \/ ' ^ Paper re^d to" the. Conference of the College of 

' * - ' Speech Therapists (MiBland eirea), Nottingham, 

May, 1972. - ^ 

. ^ . ' "An Attempt to jpacilitate Language Acquistion in 

, ^ jp, a 4-Year Old Child". . Paper presented at the 3rd 

, international Congress of App^lied Linguistics, 

Copenhagen, August, 1972. > ' 



G. B.' Campbell i • . 'The Professional Worker's Role in Parent Gui^danoe"* , 

Paper read at the National Conference of the National 
* College of Teachers of the Deaf, University of Sussex, 

April, 1972. 

"The Pre-school Hearing-Impaired Child - Parent Guidance 
and Home Training". Paper read to Worcestershire County 
Council, Health Committee course^ /ipril, 1972. 

W. D. Hine t "Hearing Impairment in Cerebral Palsy - Edlucational'and 

Psychological, Aspects". Paper read to School Health 
Service Group, Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
25th May, 1972. ^ " . 

' . * "A Stufiy of Hearing Losses in Schools for the Deaf and 

Pafti'ally Hearing in Great Britain". Paper read to 
Xlth International Congress in Audioldgy, Budapest, 
^tober,' 1972. 

L. A. Ives : 'The Psychology of Hearing lopairVd Children and Adults". • 

Monograph - Association of . Educational Paychologists. • 
(In the Press). 

"Stresses in Deaf and Partially Hearing Children"^ 
O • -Chapter in **Stresses in Handicapped Children".' University 

ER^C of London Press. (In the press). 




tinuc'd) 
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n. Kettlety i 



"Jnfanfile Autism V Concepts, Charccteristics andT 
Treatment". Ed. M. Rutter,. Lorition: Cbarchill 
Livingstone.' Abs^gpactJ. Brit, 'J. Dis. Commun# 
(In the Press) • 

"Developmental and Time VariaJbles- in t*he Immediate 
Memory of 'the Hearing- Impaired", . vBrit. J, Psychol, 
(with D, £• Bond)* ::'(ln the press). 



"The Social- ElfotionoJl Adjustment of Hearing- 
Impaired Children". Teacher of the Deaf , ,LX)C, 
123-i36.. (With K.Meredith). 

'Case' Studies of Two Lanquage Disordered Children", 
Paper"* read Conferenc^e on Neuropsychological Aspects 
of Language Delays and Disorders in Children, Birmingham, 
April, 1972. ' 



"The .Visual Display of Speech Intensity", 
the De,af, Vdl.^70, No. 411, 1972. 



Teacher of 



"The Averaging of Evoked Response Signals". Proceedings 
Electrophy$iol, Technol Assoc. Vol. 19, No. 1, 197^ 

"Electroacoiistic Impedance Meter". Lectjfb^re/demonstrat- 
ion to Electrophysiological Technologists /association, 
Withington ^^ospital, June, 19*72. 



T. Morris ; . . 



"Guidance to k^aror^ts-.of Children' of>9^ ages". Paper 
road to Warwickshire Education Committee. Parents ' 
Meeting^ ^ • . • 

"The Value of Impedance' Bridge Testing in the Diagnosis 
of Hearing-Impairment in Young Children". Paper read 
to Manchester Paediatric Club. 

"The Correlation between Free Field Tests of Hearing and 
Pure Tone Audiometry"^ -Paper read to British Society 
of Audiology. ^ , 



H. L. Owrid i 



^ C. A. PowcU : 
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"Studies in Manual Communication with Hoar ing-Imo'ai red 
Children". Volta Review,"~Vol. 73, No. 7, October, 1971. 



"Hearing Impairment and Verbal Retardation 



Children 



in Normal Schools". Proc. Int. Cong. Ed. Deaf, 
Stockholm, ,1970, Vol. 1. 1972. 

"Education and Communication". Volta Review, Vol. 74, 
No. 4, April, 1972. . ' ' 

"Impaij'ed Hearing f?nd Knowledge of Syntax : a Study of 
Young Childrpn". Sapei^ read to Xlth International* 
. Congress in Audiology, ^pdapest, October, 1972. 

"The Use-of Tape Recorders witl^;Hearing Impaired Children". 
Paper' read to British S<jcietY of 'Audiology (Northern 
Branch), March, 1972. . \ ^ 

* "Ai&ls to Hearing". Paper read to R-N.I.D. (Leicester 
Branch), March, 1972. 
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# ■ 

G. RGdgate : , "Tho Tcn<^hiMj of Rr.ading to Donf Childron". Mancheste: 

Univeriij^y Press. (i,. the Press). • • 

"Research and the Teaching of' Rending". Proc* Int. 
Cong. td.iDecf, Stockholm,' 1970, Vol. 2, 1972* 

\ ' "Man'chester Uniyers3ty and-.the Trc^ining.of Teachers of 

« • . the D^f for; Service in Comrnoriwealth Coiintries''. 

Comminwcalth Society- for tho^^Doaf Journal, 1972. 

"^'Educational DevelopmcTits in the Unitf^d Kingdolh ahd thoir 
• • . relevance to Africa". , Papei: read to the Seminar x>n 

Deafness in Africa, University* of Gh-na, Specembor 1972. ' 
• ' \^ > ' . > 

W. Sharrarda "Eyoked Response Audiorpctery". Poper road to Audiology 
V tourse, Salford .University, Febru?iry, 1972. 

. "Evoked Response Audiomctery". Paper rec'd to E^.G. 

^ * /tC ' ^ISSi^ty, Londony February, 1972. - ♦ • 
^ )^ ^ ' f 

T / i J * A " 

, •The Use of a Frequency Scrambling TcchniqM'in Evoked ^ 

. .1 Response .Audiome.try". ^ Paper->read to XIth\^tornationol 

Congress in Audiology, Budu^J^t^^t^ nctob'^r, ly72. 

4 ■ - - ■"' 

I. G.^ipiiiylcr . : \ ^ "Audiometry". ' Chapter in-Biomodicci Technology in 

Hospital DiagnQsis. (Editor^ Elder and Ncill). 
I ' PergaiTCon'?i:6ss^.Ltd.,tLc'hdon, 1972* 

JThe Future of Audiology in the Hospital Service". 
Paper reed to Section of Otolpgy, Royal Society of 
* ■ Medicine,' February, * 1972. 

"The Child Audiology%Clinic", Paper road to the ^ * 
v.! British^Society of Audiology, London April, 1-972. 

• \ ) 

T. J. Wotson i "Some Developments in the Education of Deaf Children in 

.^the 20th Century'''. Paper read to Natioiu^l Ho^f ChM-J-— * 
* Society (V'J. Cheshire Bi dnrth) , Docr^mbci y 1971. 
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DISS.cRTmTIO NS 
PIPLO..u> IN nllDIOLOGY 

« 

Summaries of the Jissortatidnsprviscnted in 19T>^. have ^ 
boon made by the students concerned and arc given in 
the folloviing pages. 

Copies of dissertations are retained in the DepartmentaT 
Library of the Department of nudiology and Education 
of the Deaf. 



H. L. aVRID 

Tutor to the Diploma Course 
in Audiology. 
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DLTTHIE, J. ' 1972. 

^ * . • ■ 

rt review^ of the causation of deofness 
in children attending the Manchester 
University pre-school guidance, clinic. 

' Supervisor: I.G. Tayloi. 

Thj general approoch to the classification of tho acitiology 
in chjrf.Jhood dc-afness is considered anent the Jifficulties of 
the collection of Jata and ths identification of cause, 

Th- special vulnerability of tho auditory system is discussed 
in rjlati n to f^ictors/ in phylogend^c and embrological 
i.jvolopment an-i to points of anatomy and physiology. 

.^ sorivjs of case histories is studied and grouped according 

( ' 
to thj principal attributable causal factor. 

. Tho con enital ^roup of childhood Jeafness is studied more 
I ' f 

^ closely in respect of th^ mechanism^, of causation in the 

principal groups; and tho devolopmjnt of knowledge relating ; 

~ to pathology is trac:*d in the publish d literatur:/ 

FirZSl.'.'OIJS, R. 1972. 

C 

The rneasur.ment of tho stapedius muscle 
reflex action in normal subjects. 

Sup.^rvisors: I.G. Taylor 

K. Chiyeralls 

The investigation involvcs^th3 measuremjnt of two aspects of 
the stap.dius muscle reflex action in sub j^c^^^'T'V^j were 
ascertained as being within tho limits of normality as 
verified by^ pure tone and impeuance bridge measurement of 
• middle ear Unction. Tho subjects were in the age range 
16 to 22 yjars. 

The two aspects of reflex activity examined were: 



(1) the threshold level of the rcflt^x action, and 

(2) tho ability of the reflex action to sustain i-tsolf 
^ during prolonged stijnulation» , 



Tho priiTio obji^ctivo wos to Gstablish the n^rm for the docay time of 
the roflex action. 

Using standard oloctro-acoustic Impcdanco bridcc equipment tho 
subjocts wore stimulatGd at supra-threshold levels in the mid 
frequency range for a prolon^jod period. The amplitude of tho 
reflex response was plotted graphically and the decrease in 
amplitude quantified in relation to the duration of stimulus. 

The investigation results are given as reflex threshold levels 
and reflex decay times for the frequencies: SOOHz; lOOOHz; 
20C0FIz; 4000Hz. The results show a close relationship between 
decay time and frequency as revealed by the J^^c^reasing stability 
of the reflex action at the higher frequencies. 



LnMPERT, SnLLY D. 1972 

A critical evaluation of the diagnostic 
value of impedance bridge testing in 
the differential diagnosis of hearing 
impairment in young children. 

The dissertation aims to show in what ways impedance audiomotiy^ 
can contribute to the mor^ accurate diagnosis of hearing impairments 
In young children. The history and development of impedance 
audiometry is described, and the relevant research stated and 
discussed? Impedance audiometry is then evaluated in chart form, 
with other conventional tests of hearing, against the criteria 
sought after when diagnosing hearing impairments. 

The chart shows that certain creas of diagnosis are better 
covered than others, and that impedance audiomotr/ has much to 
offer in ascertaining the nature and cause of the hearing loss, 
and also in ecntributing information about the hearing levels 
of the 'ncn-co-oporating* child. 



Supervisor: T. .'..orris 
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.\s a icMilh of the rh'irt ovoluation, certain hypothesos arc put 
forward 'and oxamin:^cl in rolotion to oight spocific coses, an 
ox.ifrinat ion of the impodanco mGasurements of thirty two 
severely clo.if chiiJren, and a survey of one hundred children, 
who hai attended M-^nchester University Audiology clinic. 

lEim, CnTHHRINE^ . ^^"^^ 

i 

n piloL study of acoustic impedance as a 
screordny teat of hearing. 

Supervisor: J.E. J.^ John. 

This pilot study sets out to i nvoc;ti ont*-^ tK^ p.nc + iiiatlon that 
the use of acoustic impGdance measurements and a single frequency 
25 dB screen, would be a more efficient, more simple, and less 
tinte-coiisuning means of screening for hearing loss in schools, 
than the c^fr/c-ufcionAl pure tone GWecp tost. 

Forty iV^inchostu-r school clilldreii wore o-xanarv-d by acoustic 
impedance and puifetono audiometry. Each child was tested by 
both methods on the same day to elminato the possibility of any 
new pathological condition developing between the tests which 
would nullify comp.'>rison of the sets of results. 

The findings indicated that the ears failing by acoustic impedance 
and putt tone screening did not show good agreement. A larger 
p^rceptago of oars wore failed by acous'feic impedance than by 
the pure tone sweep. Some ears failed by acoustic -impedance 
only, and a smaller number f.iiled by pure tone screening only. 
Sono failed by both mothods. 

From thoso fin-iin-js th^j conclusion was drawn that , the tests were . 
measuring di^forent aural functions which are probably comple- 
mentary, i'io. acoustic impedance measuring middle ear function, 
and pure tone audiomotry measuring hearing acuity. Each t<3st 
O had advantages and disadvantages relative to its use and each 
should be used to test the function appropriate to it. 
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M^,COR^aCK, B, • 1972, 

Tho delayed auditory foGJbock 
an J speech Stetioer tests, 

1 

Supervisors I I .G, Taylor 

Chivoralls 

^This study looks at two tests that have boon advocated for the 
c^toction of rr.alingoring ani psychogenic deafness. The writer 
points out that no audiomutric test can distinguish between 
malingering and psychogenic deafness. 

':'ih'3n subjected to Delayed i^uJitory Feedback (D,n,F,) various ^ 
chan{/^s in a person's speech characteristics can be observed 
e.g. stuttering, slurring and change in rhythm, omission of 
sound, change in the rate of speaking, change in voice intensity. 

The writer found that the change in voice intensity' provided 
the most consistent measure of the effects of D.m,F«, and could 
best bo observjJ -it "a delay time of ^ seconti (10 subjjcts wore 
tcst-.d at delay times of ^ second and then a fvirther 

lb at-*only -§ sec. ) q 

The gpeech Stenri^r tost is based on the principla that if the 
two oars of a normally hearing person are stimulated 
simultaneously by the same signal, differing only in intensity^ 
and if the difference in intensity is sufficiently great, then 
the sound will bo referred to the ear in which the intensity 
is greatest and the subject will bj unaware of any stimulatiorf 
in the ear to which the lesser stimulus is presented. 

The writer found that the excess level required for the sound 
to be referred to one ear only varied for different subjects, 
but in all cases it was botwoen 5 and 15 dB (moan approx.9 dB). 

MrJ^STON, V.R. 1972. 

rtn inv.^stigation into the social 
and emotional adjustment of 
children attending o residential 
school for the deef. 

• Subervisort L.m. Ives 

1. The social end emotional development of the iriormally hearing 
child is outlined to act as a model to illustrate the pattern . 
of nonnal development* . - » 



\ 
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2. The C0050S anJ syrrtptom^ of Jevlation fron^ tha normal 
.icvoloprr^ontal patt,rn are oxamini^cl to oct as a framework 
of rbfcroncG for thci hearing impaired child, 

3. The use of an adaptation of the Stott's ndjustmont Pointer 
Questionnaire as a screeninj device is i^j^aminod, 

4. group of 91 hearing impaired children aged 7-16 years 
attending a residential school for the deaf is screened 
with the questionnaire and the results examined, 

A s«?lectoJ group of children, who scored aJvcrsely on 

the- quostionnaiio , are examined in depth and case profiles 

prepared, 

6. The ibvelopmcrit and adequacy of guidance and psychological 
asscssiLiont fJclliti^^n for tVni noiir.ally ho.iring and the 
hearing impaired are discussed, 

?• SuggostioriscTG made for the provision of extensirxris to 
the existing as'sessmc^nt facilities. 

NULL! AH, G.K. 1972, 

Speech and rr.asking- 



Supervisor; Brasior, 



^ Part ^.0 • Spoech ■ - 

In this soction a survey is rr.ade from tho definition 6f speech to 

its evaluation ij-^i the auJiology clinic Tho importance of thu 

comoonjnts of speech in hearing tests of children is stressed,'^ The 

\ 

diff renco between dotectability and intelligibility of speech is 

clarified^ Examples of the roprosontatlvo typos of speech .materials 

used in ^ticulation^.tests are given, /irticulation tests are fully 

discussed. 'NHow speech materials are developed anJ how such materials 

influence the articulation score is describe!. Speech audiometry 

in the clinic is exhaustively reviewed, ^he correlations between 

♦ 

speech thresholds and pure tone thresholds are tabulated. How 
speech can be a valuable tool in diagnosing auditory maladies is 
outlined* Modem developments in speech audiometry together with 
^ experiments conducted by leading audiologists of our time ar^ 
ma^ta Nreviewod , 
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Part two - :^sking. 

In this section the probLoms of masking are enumerated. Three 
types of masking noise anJ their clinical application are 
doscribod. Intjraural attenuation is fully explained. Hood's 
.graphic illustration of intoraural attenuation to;^;oth r with 
explanatory notes clarifies a major masking problem, ndvic^ 
is jivc-n on when to mask in air and bon« conduction. The 
advantage of insert rocGivers over headphones when masking, is 
shown. Hood's clissic mcthoJ of masking is fully discussed with 
the help of\llustrations. 

0 

SHmW, STEPHitNIE D. y 19.72. 

Examination of the significance of the signal attenuation 
rate in Bokesy audiometry. 

Supervisors: I.G. Tc.ylor 
K. Chi vc^r alls 

The aim of this study is the examination of the significance of 

the signal attenuation rate in Bekosy audiometry. The frequency 

attenuation rate was kept constant while the signal attenuation 

rate was varied, using throe different speeds or rates of increase 

ft 

of intensity of the test tone in decibels per second. The mean 
amplitu::Ie or peak to peak v-xcy^sion of the tracings was looked 
at and analysed. The essential comparison was between the 
differing amplitudes for the differing attenuation rates. 

It was attempted to establish on a group of normally hearing 
subjects between the ages of 19-50 years the range of mean 
excuKion amplitudes found for the throe^ different attenuation 
rates for both interrupted and continuous tone tracings, using 
a sweep frequency. In the final analysis only 38 of the original 
group were used as the results of the other\twelve <^d not comply 
with the criteria established for the expv^riknent. 

Having established the range of peak to peak amplitudes on 
the subjects tested in this experiment, their significance is 
looked dt particularly in the light of present methods of class- 
ification according to Jorgor. The significance of the separation 
of the interrupted and continuous tone tracings is examined. 
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Also taken into account with this is whether the classification 
for jn ia'liv^^*innl person changos according to signal attenuation 
\ yirato. . ■ - • ' 

mS a seconJar/ section it was proposjd to look at Bekesy 
audiograms obtained on subjects with hearing loss. The testing ■ 
and anlysis was to be the same as that of the normally bearing 
'subjects and the result^ again coijiparod to J^Tg?r*s, Although 
it was not possible to obtain a largo sample of subjects who 
fell into the? appropriate categories, those tested have been 
reported dn, ^ • ' ^ - 

A review of the -nethods pf classifying' Bokosy audiogr^ims that 
have boon proposed since the au iibmet was first designed is 
followed by an anlysis of a different method of reaching the . ^ 
classification. This method is based on the results of 
analysis using the results obtained for the differing atten- 
uation rates. The results arc then compared to the conventional 
method of classifying Bekesy audiograms,' Finally, there is a 
discussion of the abnomial group te*sted and a comparison of 
classifications. ' . , , 

TRAYNOR, J, ' , ' " 1972. 

n comparison of the two National 

Hoalth Service hearing aids: ^ 
0,L. b6 and O.L. 66 - v 

Supervisor: J.E.J. John, 

^ho Jissortatioa includes a general survey of the development 
of hearing aids, with a section> assessing the value of speech 
audiometry. The acoustic p.- r forma nee of throe sajjples of each 
aid is compared, ao'J the results of speech audiometrlc tests 
using the aids arc displayed. The sui^jcts' who, cooperated in 
the test wore 12 [partially hoarina Aildren whoso ages ranged 



.from 7 to 16, -Thore was no Significant diff.:renco between 

tusts making use of the 0,E. J>6 and those ruaking use of tho 0*r.»^/i, 

y 
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YEATS, JQ^iN M.- ' ' 1972. 

A psycholiriguistic model designed for use with slow looming 
^oaf children. 

! 

Supcrvisort L.A. Ivos. 

V ■ . . 

A briof historical review of IntollijgoncG and Intelligonco testing 
is given. Particular rcfv^renco is made to intolligon::3 testing 
with doaf children. 

Piagot's contribution to the psychology of intc-Iligenco and his 
thoorivjs of child dovolopincnt aro consiOorod briofly. 

A psycholinguistic model is formulated as ci frame of roforonce 
ami itoms dv^signoJ to tett aspocts of this model are shown. 

% 

k prrctical study carried out with children attending a School 
for Doaf is thon described. 



Suggestions arc .-nado for remfidial programmes. 
C:inclusions are drawn. 



BEST COPY AVMLABl£ 



Certificate for 
Teachers of the Deaf 

This Certificate awarded on the toeceefful eoopletlcn of a one year 
f ull^tlm course of study and training* It Is recognised hy the 
Oepartnent of Education and Science as a qualification to tea^ In 
special schools and classes for the deaf , and partially hearing and to 
be enploysd as a peripatetic teacher of the partially hearing* It is 
also recognised by the Scottish Education DepartMnt» the Ministry of 
Education of ly^Etmrn Ireland and by the Ministries of Education of a 
number of CMnonMsalth and overseas countries as leading to the status 
of qualified teacher of the deaf« 



Candidates froci the United Kingdon may be adaitted to the course 
iBSMdietely after graduation, after graduationt eftw the cosfpletion 
of a College of Education cbursst or after e3q>erience as a qualified 
teacher* Those in the last-na0ed groiq^'^are e^qtected to be seconded 
on salary if the^ are currently enployed in naintained schools* ^ 
Graduates without previous training are requested to undertake short 
periods of practice in ordinary jtchools before the course begins an^ 
after the mitten exaainations in June, in order to be recoomend^'^ 
tho Department of Education and Science for the status of qualified 
teacher* 

Overseas « candidates are expected to be qualified teachers in their own 
country^ with academic standards comparable to those of United Kingdom 
candidates* 



Furthar information about the course and copies of the prospectus and 
application forms may be obtained from t- 



Or* T* J* Watson^ 

Department of Audiology and Education of the Deaf 
University of Manchester t 
Manchester M13 9PL* 

(Telephones 06i*273-3333) ^ 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Degree of B. A. 
with Honours in Combined Studies 



^xoo .October 1973 the Faculty of Education offer* the degree of Bachelor of Arts to 
(tudents who intend to become teachers of de|Kf and partially hearing children, 
rhe course leading to the degree extends over four years 'and provides toxTpha study 
It Honours level of a coherent group of subjects. The degree of B.A., with Honours 
Li), Coid>ined Studies supplants the General degree of B.Ed.« which has previously been 
offered to prospective teachers of the ,deaf . ^ 



rhe subject entitled **EduC8tion and Audiology" w'll be a subject of study In each of 
the four years. A second subject will be taken for three years and a third subject 
for two years. J ■ 

rhe naln academic study of "Education and Audiology** will occur in the first three 
years. In the fourth year it will be the only subject of study and the work will 
be concerned with the more obviously professional and practical aspects of teaching. 
During the four years students will learn about thr education of hearing children 
and of children whose hearing is liapaired. They will undertake teaching practice 
in ordinary schools and in special schisols. Those who successfully complete the 
course will be recomownded to the Department of Education and Science for recognition 
as qualified teachers ai^ qualified teachers of the deaf. 

■/ • . ■ • • 

rhe second and third subjects My bs chosan^ subjset to certain limitationsy from 

*■ ■ ♦ 

American Studies* Biology, Bdtany» Chemistry, Classical Civilization, 
Comparative Religion, Drima, English, French, Geography, Geology, 
German, History, Italian, Latin Studies, Mathematics, Physics, Near 
Eastern Religion, Russian, Spanish, Zoology and courses in Economic 
and Social Studies. 

For these subjects students will Join classes and take identical courses and exam- 
inations as students in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Economic and Social Studies 

- " » ■ 

Advice about the course or the suitability of previuus studies a« preparation for it» 
together with copies of the prospectus and tfther literatujre may be obtained from the 
Admiss^ns Officer i . - — , 

Miss J. N. Howarth, M.A*, 

Department of Audiology and Education of the Deaf, 

The University, . • . i 

Manchester M 13 9PL. 

» • 



Degree of M.Ed , 
in Education of the Deaf 



Education of tH^ Deaf Is one ^>f tht artas of study in which a; course Is 
'Offered leading to the dear^^e of M«Ed« Method I j[ by examination and 
dissertation) in the Faculty o{ jEducation* 

The degree is awarded after succeyaful coopletion of a p^resorlbed course - 
of advanced sttidy in the edixatlon of the deaf^ which is recognised by the 
Departnent of Education and Science as a course for wKlcK teechers«nay be 
seconded" on salary^ with the approval of their eibp'loying authorities* 

The alia of the^ course^ls to enlarge teachers* capacities to organise and/ 
where liecesisaryt to create conditions for effective education for children 
with lApaired hearing. It is intended mainly for qualified and experienced 
teachers of the deaf who iu>ld» or who wish to train fort respotislble. 
positions within ihe educational services for heari/ig^iopaired children. 

Study is concentrated in the following foiir ioportant areas t 



(ii) CuxriculiMa Studies^, 
(ill) Educational Psychology i 
(iv) .Management Studies 

The course extends over one year and full-time attendancif is required froifi 
October to Jype* Attendance beyond that date and up ^to the end of 
September wlu be required for individual meetings with supervisors of 
dissertations* 

Assessment is mainly by written examination and dissertation* The written 
papers are taken in June and the dissertation needs to be submitted by the 
endLof September* 

^ Candidates for admUsion to the couJrse jsust be graduatos or have other 
qualif icationsvand experience which are satisfactory ^o the Board of the 

« Facultyc of Education and they must satisfy the Board of' their competence 
to undertake appropriate ac^anced study or research* 

Turther particulars including the syllabus may be^btainedf together with 
other information^ on application to i 




The Professor of Audiology and £ducati,on of the Deaf » 
University of Manchester^ 
' Manchester M13 9PL* 

(Telephone % 061-273-3333) 
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Diploma in Advanced Stydy 
in Education of the Deaf 



Thtt court* leading to t6« •ward of thv.Dlploni in. Advanced Study In Education 
of tha Doaf follows broadly th* pattorn of tha M. Ed. dagrea course in 
Education of tha Deaf and work is concentrated in the sane areas of study. 

■ 4 

The course is* available for those candidates who do not satisfy the adiaisslon 
requireoents for the U. Ed. degree. Candidates, must^ however^ be ^alif led 
teachers of the deaf with appropriate experience. 

AssesssMnt is mainly by written examination and reports on field work, anci 
full^^ime attendance is required from October to June. 

Candidates who suecassfully complete the Diploma course ere eligible to apply 
for admieslon to II. Ed. courses in the Department » in particular the M/fid. 
Method ZI course (by thesis) which may be taken on a part»time basis. 

further >particulars» including the syllabus, may be obtained together with 
other infoxmationt on application to i* 

The Professor of Audlology and Education of the Deaf » 
Univerelty of .Itonchester* 
Uatnchsster M13 9PL. 

(Telephone t 061-273-3333} 
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Degree of M.Ed. 
inAudiology 

Audlology is one of the areas of study in vvhich a course is offered leadi^ 
to the degree of M«Ed. Method I (by examination and dissertation) in the 
Faculty of Education. The course is of academic and practical studies 
in clinical and educational aspects of audiology. The three main topics 
of hearing^ speech and* deaf rtess are considered from the standpoints of the 
disciplines of education, ffledicine, physics and psytf^iology. ^ 
# _ * '' . 

Clinical and laboratory sessions (ftrovide extensive practical experience 
in the ascertainment, assessment and rehabilitatory treatmi^rit of hearing 
disprderiTmore especially in children but also in adults and in the bases 
of this work in physical and educational audiology. ! 

The course extends over one year and full-time attendance is required from 
October to June. Attendances beyond that dtate and yp to the end of 
September will be required for Individual meetings with supervisors of 
diss^ertations. \ , 

The Examination is by practical and written examination and by dissertation^ 
The written papers ^nd the practical examinations are con^leted in June.* 
The dissertation is' to be sfubmitted by the eiid of September • * ^ 

Candidater' for admission to the course must be graduate's or have other ^ 
qualifications and experlance which are ^satisfactory to the Board of the 
Faculty of Education and they must satisfy the Bqard of their coflf>et«nce 
to, undertake appropriate advanced etuSly or research. ^ . ^ 

The couitse i« recognisid by. the Department of Education and Science as a 
course for which teatchers may be seconded on salary with the approval of 
their employing authorities. . ^ 

Particulars of the course including the sylliabus may be ofaftained together 
with other information on application to i k / . 

Th. Professor of Audiology and Education of the Deafy . * 
University of Manchestery 
Manchester MI3 9PL. 

(Telephone t 061-273-3333) 
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Dipiomain Audiology 



Tht cowtt provides practical and thtoratic^l atudlca in clinical 
and ' Miicational aspects of audiology for^toachars of the daafy 
psycKoioglstSy ragistarod nadical praetitionara and apaacfti tfaarapiatat 
«bo\hava apprd^. axpariance* Zt ia ganarally intended for candidates 
mho do^not Beat the requirements of th^ Board of the Faculty of 
Eduction for adttlasion tp the course for the Maater in Education in 
the area of audiology *^hut will alio ai^peal to candidates who seek a 
shorter cotirse wich a strong practical orientation* Candidates 
who aucceasfullY eonplete the Diploaa Course, in Audiology are ialigible 
to apply for adodssion to M^Ed* coursea in the Departsanty in particular 
the U.lEd. Method II courao (by theaia) which nay be taken by part-tina 
etudenta* ; * / 

Full-tioe^ attendaneo fros October to June is required for the DiplooM - 
Courao# There are writtifh and practical exudnations* The assess- 
■ent fot^ the practical examination ^.a mainly by coune work* 

Department which may be obtained on application toi« 

Thft PxofMcor of JIudlelegy and Education of tha Doaf , 
UniVaraity of Manehaatar^ 
Uanchaatir'M 13 9PL ^ 

(Talaphona t 061-273-3333). 
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Degree of M.Sc. 



A course is offered in the Department of Audiology and Education of the^ 
Deaf » leading to the degree of M. Sc. in Audiology^ Method (by examin- 
ation and dissertation) in the Faculty of Medicine. 

The aim of the course is to meet the requirements of the hospital services 
by providing integrated studies in both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of audiology. 

The main emphasis of the course will be on clinical audiology and will 
include the diagnostic assessiaent of hearing in all age groups. Study 
is concentrated on the following areas t«* the anatomy and physiology 
of hearing and balance^ the pathology of deafness^ physical audiologyy 
Instruoentation and hearing aids. In addition there will be a subsidiary 
course in the social and psychological aspects of hearing and deafness. 

The course extends ^ex one year and full-time attendance will be required 
from October to September. 



Assessfaent is by examination and dissertation on the theoretical side but 
practical assessment is based on both the^ course work and a practical 



Candidates for admission to the course must be graduates or have other 
qualifications and experience which are satisfactory to the Board of the 
Faculty of Medicine and they must satisfy the Board of their competence 
to undertake advanced study or research. 

Further particulars including the syllabus may be obtained together with 
other information from t 



Professor of Audiology and Education of the Deaf, 
Department of Audiology and Education of the Deaf y 
The Universityy , / 
Manchester M13 9PL. 

(Telephone : 061-273-3333) 



examination. 




/ 
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AVAILABLE ON LQ\N 

"VISU^^L AND AUDITORY CLUES FOR IJSE WITH DEAF CHILDREN" 

VTR. No. 365/i - for Part 1, Running time 55 minutes. 
VTR, No. '366/2&3 for Parts 2 & 3. Running time 54 minutes. 

This tape is designed as parent guidance and general training 
material. Mr. Campbell, Lecturer in Parent Guidance in the 
Department, discusses the important aspects of ' the. Visual Clues 
in Port 1* In Part 2, he concentrates more on the Auditory 
Clues and demonstrates filtered speech* In Part 3, we see two 
samples of parent and child guidance session?^. 

"SCREENINCi THE HEi\RING OF B/vBIES AND YOUNG CHILDREN". 
VTR. No. 370 - ri^ning time 55 minutes.^ 

Brofessor Taylor considers the principles of screening tests of 
Pearing of babies and young children. He illustrates the paints 
by actual demonstration, in yATTch he is assisted by Mr. G. B. 
Campbell. 

Hire cha rge per taoo % £5-00 (including 
* registered post) 

Purchase price per copy of a tape i £45-<K). 

Appiications for the loan of the above Video Tapes should be made direct 
to : Tho Director, The Television Service, University of 

Manchester and UMIST^ Oxford Road, Manchester M13 S^L. 



The following films have been sent to us to offer on free loon i- 

EVERYTHING BUT HE/^R Clarke School for the Deaf, 

Northampton, Mass. U.S.A. 
16 mm. sound colour film. 
Running time t 15 minutes. 

p 

DEi'^F CHILD IN THE F/>MILY .... The New Zealand Teaching Films to 

Help Deaf Children Society li.r.,, 
16 mm. black and white film. 
Running time t 40^ minutes. 
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COt:FEHE./JE OF HE/D3 OF SCHOOii^ fOR THE DEmF AID P.RTLiLLY 
< .19 7 2 



Thursday, 28th Scptr nl -er. 19 72 SC HoOL rA^KAGrAlEIT 

9»30-10.20 "Some oanagcment problems". 



10.20-10.45 
10.45-11.45 

11.45-12.30 



2.00-3.00 



Chairnani Mr.I.D, Sooncer 

Mr. F, Tyo, B.Sc, Director, 
N.W. E«.iucation Management Ceni 
Padgate Golloge of Education. 



CCFrEE 



Mr. P. Gaskill, B.A., M.Ed., 
A.B. Psychol.S., Principal, 
Royl^l Cross School for the 
Deaf, Preston, Lanes. 



Discussion 
LUNCH 



H^'^RING AIDS 



1. "Factors affecting the choice Mr. A\f\n Huntington, B.A., 



of hearing aids nnd their 
o'fficiGncy in use." 



Senior Research Associate, 
(Ewing Foundation), Dui-^ortment 
of Audiology & Educcition of ti 
Deaf. 

3.00-3.30 2. ^Survey of hearing aids." Mr. D. Hino, M.A., (Oxford 

and Liverpool), Lecturer in ' 
the Education of the Deaf, 
Department of Audiology & Educ 
of the Doaf. 

3.30-4.00 Discussion. 

ri^iHk COriFER^MCE DINNER inciHHHf^^ WOOLTON H^^LL -^HHHf^ifiH^ 6.30 for 7.00 p.m. 



Fridov. 29th Se..ter>bor. 1972 



9^30-10.20 

10.20-10.45 
10.45-11.45 



11.45-12.30 



erJc 



2.00 



TF/. gnNG OF Rr./.D I!1G 

C hriirmm ; f.r. P. /.lien 



"Present trends in the teaching Dr. Joyce Morris, B.A,, Ph.D. 
of reeding to ordinary children." Dip, Child Dov. 



"*^L-Gearch into reading". 



Discussion 
LUNCH 

Open Forum, 



Wr. 6. W. Redgate, B.A., M.Ed. 
Dip, Tv],, Lecturer, in the 
Educolion of the De^^f, Deport- 
ment of Audiolpgf& Education 
of the Deaf.. ' 



CONFERENCE FCR HbADS OF XHOQLS FCu TWt DEAF 
. UNIVERSITY OF 'mCHESTER 

" Some i^tonaao-ncnt Problems " 
F. TYt 

(Director, "Jorth ' -est riducatioml Man'^gomc-nt Centre) 



You vail h:jve noticed th:^t the title of this paper is *'Somo -lanaciement 
P ro'ole^as ". 'Vhen a visiting spe^ikcr to one of your conferences offers 
some manDgemont solutions ^ then the gates of icradisc will bo open* It is 
cofTir.on for speakers on these occasions to take out an insurance policy 
at the beginning rjnd say thnt they are simply going ti raise quosti^ons 
and not offer answers. I am ^oing to say just this, but with some force, 
becaurr f undamenta^'l to my philosophy is the beliv,f that there arc no 
solutions v;hich are universally acolicable. I S^Tiot going to s-end you 
away with a handbook containino standard, correct solutions to a set of 
standard problems, because I believe it voUld be quite wronc) to attempt 
to do so. Circumstances, resources, and people differ, from school to 
school. VV. T;U5t, of course, all find answers for ourselves anc» for our 
own schools, but they must be our own answers, because schoolc; are 
people; even heads are human and each one of us has his own stylo. 
Semr. of us are extravp-rt, some shy; some good on paper and ^.ome in 
face face scokon communication. One man's methods could be disastrous 
if adopted by another. In fact, I believe th^t one of the most 
pernicious of current ills in educrtion is the bandwagon mentality. It 
is so tempting to adopt for ourselves, lock stock and barrel and 
unthinkingly, a successful techni:;ue being practised in another school 
by a convinced enthusiast. Often we find that we dc not fully understand 
the method, have not acquired the necessary resources, we have 'not 
been appropriately trained or that it simply is not us. 

So, v^hat am I goinc) to do? I hope to offer a frc.mework of principle; 
a skeleton on which you will* put flesh and clothes on your own design. 
In fact, I cannot offer an itinerary, but I shall try to provide a mab. 

Now, let us look at this word •management'. Most of us recoil in hprror 
at its use in an educational context. This it perfectly understandable, 
because the word carries overtones of nuts and bolts, of profit margins, 
of salesjnanship and of the manipulation of people. However, within my 
O definition of managem nt, we are all managers^ There are several 
'^^^Cjgfj^^j-^j^Qj^g^ J offer you three;-* - .v 
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1. The orpinisation of resourcoo to a defined end within a systenf^ 
of constraints 

^ 

2. The narrovang of the gap betv;een what is being achieved and what 
could be achieved with the sai^e resources 

and more lightheartedly, but perhaps nearer to our he^irtst 

3. The taking of decisions on inadequate information and then living 
with the consequences. 



Is this not what we are all doing all the time? I believe that it is, 
but it is not my purpose to try to convince you. We are going to talk 
about running schools, Mot about curriculum or teaching methods, because 
I believe that those topics lie much more within the sphere of your 
expertise than they do in mine, and, in any case^ the ti^th is, that most 
of our time, as heads, is quite properly devoted to other problems. For, 
v^hether wo- like it or not, it is generally true that the higher promotion 
takes a person, the less ho uses his specialised initial training. 'Ve 
were all trained as teachers; how many of u«? were trained as heads? And 
yet we operate more now as heods than ar. teachers. 

So, v^hot are we doing? I hove already given a definition of management. 
I now want to suggest a closer analysis of the functions of a manager, 
which I believe is applicable to any managerial role. I see the job of a 
head or any other manager as-- ' 

1 . Analyse precisely t he ;ritu-?tion in v;hich ho finds himself . 

It has boon said, unkindly, that educationists often take a child 
from v/here he is not, to vvhcro ho doos nnt want to go. This^may be an 
exaggeration, but it is essential to define a problem as coolly as 
possible. Very often the problem as presented is not the real 
difficulty- something lies behind and beneath it. And surely it is 
necessary to assess an existing situation before developing a now one. 
What is the chiljj's reading or hearing capacity? What are the factors 
of temperament or personality operating in the common room? What 
^ resources of men and mtitcrials arc available to us, b$th within and 
ERsLC outside the school? 
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2. Idontifv hiq ^in^ -. -^nd obiectivGs and tc ta blish r?n order of rriority . 

This is iiix-ficult in education, out I submit that it is cssentinl, 
mainly bccouGo if ai.Tis are not tstated explicitly, they will be deduced 
-^n"! built up by case-law. r-vory action vk- take* every stateuent v;e 
make is interpreted by oth ^r members of the school community and gives 
a message. If, for example, we initiate and closely supervise every 
activity of. stiff and children, we indicate quite clearly that the 
^ncouragoiaont of initiative is not a major aim of the school. And, 
there is tb.e further point that if/v;e have not identified aims and 
objectives we lack an important criterion against which to assess 
pr.ngross. 'If v^c hive no target, how can v/e tell v^ethcr wo are moving 

in the dusirerl direction? Several aims and objectives can, of/ course," 

s 

be in nutual conflict, either ^in themsolvcs or in urgency. It is, 
therefore, important to determine an order of priority. Gome may 
havr to / 'ait; s am* times we may have to take a ster backwards in 
orde^, at a liter stnge, to bo able to movo two stcpr, forv;ard, 

3. Devise and cut into operation the means of achieving his aims and 
obiectives i 

This step i^ always ^yp^ho front of our minds. -Ve are, in fact, in 
constant dangi r*of over-involvecacnt with means to the exclusion r,f o 
consideration oj ends, We spehj^so much time in the engine-room, thr.t 
vje never got up onto the brJdgo to sec where wo are -;oing. Clearly, 
' however, it is an iinportant function of the head '^nd I propose to return 
to it in a little more detail, when we have looked at step number 4, 

4. Devise end out Into operation the means of assessing the extent to. 
which aim*^ end objectives ari^ beino or h^^ye been achieved . 

Although I state this as the fourth and last stage in what appears 
to be ^ linear process, the whole husinesc is really circular, because 
the process of assessment leads us back to the beginning. Having 
achieved one objective, we must set the next. If our assessment shows 
that we have not been successful, then we must go back and modify 
either our aims^, objectives, methods cr all of them. Perhaps \ve hcvo 
been over-am^tious or unrealistic or perhaps v^e chose the wrong 
method of tackling the problem, I, f;hould like to return to this 
O theme later, , 
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This, tKon, .r.y anolysi!^ the functi'jns of a mnogcr. In case it 
sr^unds lon.^-wincicd, acade^uc or jargonistic, I v;ont to translate the 
four fun^ tions into nnro honely torms {v;hich are, perhaps, more easily 
ro-nombered'), and frane the four points as four ques'^ions to be asked 
^vhenever you are faced with a problem. 

1. :/here r.ro you? 

2. .'hero do you want to go? ' 

3. Kow do you got there? 9 

4. - How do you know v;hen you have -^ot there? 

!ow, let us go back to step number 3. How do you get there? It is 
first necessary to consider ell possible methods thot can be'^thought 
of. And there will ^olways be more than one v;ay of taclcling a problem, 
even if the second possibility i^^ to do nothing! tach possibility must 
be considered it\ relation to the resources available and in relation to 
the probable consequences, the risks and the certainties. Then a plan 
having been node, it has to be i:.':plomentGd v;ith the knowledge and 
co-operation of everyone concerned. It sounds straightf orvjard, but 
everybody knows that it is cosier to talk about running a school than 
it is to run a school. In f.^ct, it is a difficult business Hnvolving 
at least five interwoven strands which are inseparable, but which for 
the sake of .irgum.-.nt I have listed separatcly:- 

(aj Communicrtion. 

(b) Consultation. 1 

(c) Delegation. 

(d) Use of resources (of space, time, materials, manpower). 

(e) Organisational structure. ^. 

Let us look ^t the first throe of ther.e rianagement skills a little more 
closely. 

(a) CoLimunic^tion . To my mind this i"* the most intractable kf all 

problems. Think of the usual methods of co^uniccting in schools. 

Notice boards, written messages placed in pigeon-holes, bulletins, 

announcements "in meetinrrs of various sizes, reports. Do they work? 

Kov; :Joo^. the junior moster coi.tmunicate with the hea'd? How does one 

head of department know v;hat a colleague hood -'of another department is 

gj^i^ planning? Do parents really know the philosophy and practice of the 

hi »wmTiii i n school?. Does the snvall boy understand? 
( 
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I wonder if anyone is s^^tisfied with hi«; curmunlrations oy^ten, I am 
not and I never have been, but there is a threefold question I want to 
put to you, which may be helpful as a starting point for trying to create 
a system out of chaos. 

(a) Who ought to know what? 

(b) How do they know? 

(c) How do you know that they know? 

These are disturbing questions but they have to be asked and, if possible,, 
answered in any organisation, irrespective of size. • Obviously/ increasing 
size brings increasing difficulty, but the problem is there evep in a two- 
teacher, husband and wife rural primary school. Indeed, I would say it 
is present even in a one-teacher school! even there the teacher must not 
only communicate with children but must try to provide channels through 
, which children's views, anxieties, doubts and' enthusiasms become known. 
Communication is not a one-way process as a pre-occupation with notice 
boards, pigeon holes and bulletins seems to suggest. It must work down- 
wards, upwards and sideways, Bot, not necessarily all at the same time. 
Trying to play safe by telling everyone everything is likely simply to j 
clog the machine. It has been said that the Xerox copier is killing good 
management, because it is so easy to let everyone have copies of everything* 
People who receive large qjuantities of paper, much of which is irrelevant 
to their particular job, simply stop reading any of it. So, the first 
question, above, hos to be answered and needs a policy whicha^uits the ' 
circumstances of a particular organisation. It is worth considering the 
provision of standard distribution lists for certain kind of information, 
but there will always be an area of discretion and judgement and sometimes, 
of course, judgment will be.l^ss tU§n perfect. 

It would be wrong to take time now to discuss in 'detail thu vaIho of vciilc>fis 
mechanical methods of communication and the built-in checks and acknowledge- 
ments needed to answer the second and third questions. I do want to say, 
however, that I know no school of indeed any institution which can be ^ 
complacent about communications. Vie can be up to date with methods and 
punctilious in our attention to detail, and still it can go wrong, largely 
• because of the subtlety of the human mind. We are all capable of operating 
a filter system* We take from conversations the Ideas we want to accept, 
forget unacceptable sentences, interpret i^eal or imagined nuances. And as 
the initiators of messages or discussions we are very often the victims of 
our own familiarity with the subject of the communication. Words which we 
^l^^^ ve been' using in our own thinking we use In communication and know what 
uBH^jey mean to us* They cat), however, inean soioething Slightly different to 
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others. Do I seem to be in despair? 



Well I do not pretend that comniunication is easy; I do not even say it is 
difficult - I think that it is almost impossible. I say this to underline 
the inportance of keeping at it, of spot-checking the way 1% is working and 
always trying to improve it. The objective is Id get information. to people 
who need it, ot the precise time that they need it and in a form which permits 
uo roisunderotanding. . Wo can get a very long way towards this objective by 
accepting its importance and giving it a good deal of attention. 

(b) Consultation, 

I think it is clear that no organisation can function without a communication 
system. Is the same true of consultation. In such a framework, however, 
the head is deprivi/ig himself of professional advice, he is not providing 
any training for his colleagues who might, with help, achieve promotion 
a^nd, of course, for many he is reducing the satisfaction they get from their 
jobs. Not, of course, for all. There are people who genuinely want to be 
told*what to do, to be pr&vided with Resources and left to get on with it. 
There are others who like to bo asked for an opinion but do not wish to be 
associated with carrying the responsibility for a decLsion. Not everyone 
wants or would welcome genuine and thorough participation. For this reason, 
and because the subject of any consultative process will vary, thero will 
pr&bably develop in most schools a variety of practice. There will be full 
staff meetings; heads of departments or heads of years meetings; study 
groups and ad hoc working parties. Often there will also be informal 
consultations over coffee in the common room, sometimes casual and accidental, 
sometimes deliberately engineered* Such informal talks can be pleasant, 
easy, valuable, important and of course outside of the inhibiting committee 
structure. They add another dimension because one must recognise that 
informal structures exist in schools. ThQxe are people to whom others turn 
for help, advice or leadership and they are not necessarily the people who 
are recognised in the staff lists as carrying responsibility. It would bo a 
mistake to ignore this* One must always be aware, however, of the danger 
that informal conversations will be magnified in significance by those taking 
part. If an ill-formed half idea is discussed over coffee, it can become a 
hard and fast, usually iniquitous, plan by the time it has been relayed by 
thjree gossiping colleagues who like others to believe that they are "in the 
know^'. 

Again, therefore, there arc questions of jucigment involved. How does -one 
. get ^he right blend of formal and infprmal consultation? How does one ensure 

"^O*** Colleagues and children feel that they matter and that they are kept in 
ERJC;h with the development of ideas which ttiey have discussed or which they 
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problems : . ' . ' 

1. It is wise to give considerable thought to« the. framing of 
questions put to others. To ask for a view of a specific 
proposal can often be inhibiting* First, of course, there 

may be an indication of commitment to the proposal, which makes some 
people reluctant to criticise it. Secondly, there is the danger 
of restricting "the broad' sv/eep of possibilities. If any of us is 
given a problem and a solution to discuss*, we have more difficulty 
in finding other solutions than we would have if simply given the 
problem. Questions fed into the Consultative Machinery should 
therefore be as open-ended as possible. 

2. Despite my commitment to consultation, in principle and in 
practice, I do not believe that any amount of consultation can 
relieve the head of a school of ultimo^^ responsibility. I 
would not go so far as Dr. Jowett, the former and famous Master 

of Balliol, b\i^ I think that sometimes a head has to ignore a majority 

view (on a simple one man, one vote system) and give ,different weight 

to different voices in co/ning to his own decision and promulgating it. 

Jov^ett, you may know, is said to have put a proposal to a meeting of 

the Fellows of his Collego and, after discusr^ion, found his colleaoues 

united and unanimously against him. His only cor.coGsion to this strong 

opposition was to say that ho would adept his proposal with the yxe*i.h^=^r 

J 

roluctanco* Between this extreme and the other, j,'hich is collegiate 
decisions under the head*s chairrfianGhip, there is a broad spectrum. 
Eash one of us will find his own position to suit his own style and 
the wishes of his comrriunity. 

(c) Delegation . 

T\\Q opinion of hoods on the question of d^-^logation lies, apporently, 
along an equally broad spectrum "I don't believe in delegation*'; 
"I delcgute only opt of iiecessity"| "I do wish I could learn to dole- 
gate more*'; "I couldn't run my school without a complete structure 
of delegation**. But the truth is that every head, even the most 
authoritarian holder of tight reins, delegates the moment, for example, 
that he devises a time-table. A time-table is, in fact, a good example 

r 

of delegation in practice. The responsibilities of all coTicerned are 
clearly defined and expected to be shouldered. Accountability is to r^t^ 
extent built in. . ' 
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, There used to be b splendid headmaster in Yorkshire who claimed that, 
he could teach any subject in the curriculum more effectively than 
the teachers nominally responsible^ for subjects. He was a ^remarkable 
man. and there was evidence that there was truth in his statement. He, 
therefore, regretted having to delegate responsibility for teaching 
classes. But ho had to do so, partly because of time but also, (and 
this is an important, humbling, lesson) because had he tried to spread 
his thinking and energy over all the subjects at one time he would have 
taught all of them less effectively than was the cose in his delegated 
system. 

We con agree, therefore, thaVwo all delegate to som^ extent. I do 
not think we all delegate to the same degre^, nor do I think wo avii_jiri 
equally skilful at defining delegated powers or at ocquairvting everyone 
with the necessary information which would allow them to' know which 
Colleagues have the duty and the power of decision on which questions. 
Seme of us, too, are not very good at resisting the temptation to resume 
personal control at every crit»is. Again, *fee are faced with a question 
of judgment. A colleague to whom a job Is dplogated wants and deserves 
to be allowed t : do it without interference./' On the other tend he likes 
to know that his chief is interested,, is there to give support and advice 
and, above all, is likely to say '^well done" with conviction and sincerity 
because he knows what is hapenning and is assessing it. Judgment is 
r<^quired, too, from' the man who exercises delegated powers • He^must be 
able to recognise those questions he can handle? himself in a self-contained 
way, tho<^b which he can settle but must inform others of^what he has done, 
those on which he, must seek advice and, (most difficult of all) those which 
arc potentially explosive and must be fed upwards to the top ift^ith aj.1 
possible speed. In conversation with the hoad o^ "a large institution, 
recently, I asked how successfullV problems were filtered for him. Ha 
ansr;ered that very few reached his desk, but those that did .were both 
difficult and interesting , and therefore enjoyable, but the most frustrating 
aspect of his work was that very often <the difficult hot potatoes reached 
him too late. Earlier action might have kept t^hem cool. If confidence 
between colleagues is good, if communication and consultation systems are 
well developed then judgment can be reinforced and mistakes minimised, » 
because, people can more easily mention things to each other without feeling 
that discussion of a problem is a sign of weakness. S ^ 

Let nobody think that delegation is a way oi getting rid of worrying work. 
' ^ In delegating work, the head is parting with some degree of authority tp 
EI\IC someone else (and he must bo prepared to do this^contontedly) , but he is 
not diminishing his oiNn^BSDon&ihAlt^ul^^^JjaL^^ 
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for another person's stronyths and weaknesses as well as his own and to 
thr^t extent his responsi^^^ili ty is increased rather than diminished. Very 
often, therefore, we are ambivalent in our view of delegation. It can be 
arQued that decisions should be taken as near to the centre as possible 
because that is where all the information is likely to be. On the other 
hand, it can *oo hold that decisions should bo taken as near the point of 
operation as possible. In the first case, despite obvious advantages, the 
system can slov^ do^/;n, inhibit Dxperiment and make cbsfty mistak'es. In the 
second case, people making the decisions arc the first to feel the effects 
and, therefore, it is"^ more sensitive organisation. ^Ejfperiment can be 
encouraged and quickly tried, but this v;ill bring with it, of course, a 
diversity of prc?ctico,*a variety of different answers to similar problems^ 
which may or not be acceptable to the community as a whole. How much lack ^ 
, of uniformity c?n a sln^jlG organisation stand? A question to which there 
cannot be a uni v^if or/:- • r - and the pendulum swin js. A mistaken decision 
in the 'front line' the reins are' pulled tight. Frustration on the 
'shop floor*, or clowicss at the headquarters, and decisions c^re delegated 
more freely. There is a tendency in this as in some other matters to rush 
in fashions from one extreme^to thdl other, illustrating what an H.rl.I, I 
know calls the law of false op= :Qsiteu,^ ^A^^ich is that "if one cour^se of 
action proves to be a mistr:^ke, there is no reason to assume that a 
dianotrically opposite course v/ill prove to be successful". We need to be * 
calm and" patient in trying to got a woxkable, acceptable and satisfying ■ 
' method of working 'ond it vvill>, I believe, involve at least a measure of 
delogatioji in order to avoid apoplexy at the centre and anaemia at the 
periphery, * . 

- 'i ' - 

Lot us now consider th.e lact of the four questions posod at the beginning. 

How do^you h po v/ when v ou h-ve got there? ^ |A11 I can do within the space, of ' 

this lecture is to indicate v.h.at I believe are our fundamental difficulties • 

and to suoc'ost !.:';hly ncncrilisod pointers towards solutions. The 

dii f iculti:-^i 'j'T.i':^?smout in t;>i- educational context are, I believe, 

1, ''/e are t C' ',e 11. - i. » 

'2, V/e have r • ■ -J l-n- '.-sL in m-i -^^^'n oV-tisions, 

3, - V.'o fir.'.i in defining hr:'^. p'^.-cl-iely, 

4, Hcth-^ - r rioi(.s J V .it can deterrriir.e gL:v-; (c-«g^ examination syllabuses). « 
O M^uch tli-t ive value is not easy to'quantif/ and therefore to measure. 

ERLC 
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It ia V£?ry difficult for us to establish clear crit-eria t.\d objective 
appi caches, but this should not prevont us from making an attempt at 
precision and objectivity. Since, in fact, wg do not hesitate to asse^^-' 
'a good year'; a 'poor fourth form'; 'a reliable colleague';' a 'first' ' 
class teacher' - vve really cannot duck the need to make sure that our 
assessments are as valid and reliable as we cc n moke'thom. Therefore,* - 
we should try actually to vnrite down our criteria, to make direct - ; 
personal observations, to ^stand !)ack coolly as far as possible and, • ' 
above all, to welcome 'conjfeultants.' of ' all kinds (inspectofs, advisers, 
parents, pupils* colleagues on the striff, Gsvernors, administrators) • 
It IS not easy, of course, to got honest comments, from such i^jeople who • 
ore also^ very often,. kind friaAdSi^ 'It is often possible", however, to . 
discuss the work of one's school in such a way as to discover where ^ 
frustrations lie, where resources are* 'badly distributed, where ^ re the 
strong and Iho weak points. And the Viext step is^ for a head to ask 
himself to what extDnt he can removed" ^irritations, exploit strengths and 
remove v/eaknesses. Self-assessment, in o^lper words. There is no need 
to be morbidly introspective or neuro.tic about - this, /vut it is worth 
asking to* viiat extent we are doing the job that is expected of us by. 
others and by ourselves. Are we doing those things which nobody else 
can do and which afo most likely to further our aims and objectives? 
Or are we doing the jobs which v^e enjoy doing or which move, with 
measurable satisfaction, the greatest volume of paper per' day? If we 
teach, are we 'using our time more profitably than if we were to sit and 
think for the same period? Ah interesting question. 

r r. . 

This lecture has been full of questions as I warned that it would be. 
I leave you where I started, in more.'ways than one. I do suggest, 
however, that in approaching any of the tjiousonds of decisions, trivial . " 
or rt?ajor, which a head makes, in the^ course of a year, it is helpful to 
go (even if very quickly) through the four qu^estions. 

Where am 1? ^ . * 

Where do I want to'g:^? 

How can I got there? 

How will I know when. I have got there? 

.1 certainly f fnd it so. " * . ' ' ■• ' • 
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CONFERENCE FOR HE/DS OF SCHOOLS I-CR THE DEi.F 
i\m P/iRTI/vLLY HE/xRING o 

'"Some Manaaoment Problems in Schools fpr the Deaf" 
P. G SKILL 

(The Principal, Royal Crbss School for the Deaf, Preston, Lanes. ) . 

Mr. F. Tye's most valuable interrogation, dialogues and dialectic about 
management suggests a worthwhile similar study into ourrf'Own special field 
for university research investigation at M»Ed. or Ph.D. advanced degree 
level. _ ^ few major headings as applied to studies i<i the education of 
profitably include i 
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the deaf^tfight *^rofitebly include % 

/\ 

(a) The Head in the School community 

^ (b) \ The Head and Her Majesty's Inspectorate 

(c) The Structure of /authority 

(d) ^Communication 

(e) The Head and the Law 

(f) ♦ Organization jnd Curriculum 

(g) The Head g,nd Teacher 'i raining. 

■ - (h) Staffing and problems of personiiel management in boarding, 

day schools and local education authority special servic;^^ 

In each of these headings there .are also sub-divisions worthy of detailed 
study. 

Prior to this Conference Irood the schemes of responsibilities in such 
c^chools as the 'Abraham Darby School with reference to the delegation of 
duties in matters of maintenance of academic standards, discipline and 
welfare, school philosophy, parents and relationship with school, administrat 
ion and technical assistance, standards of dress and behaviour, social 
activities of boys and girls and house assemblies, careers and external 
examinations. I found that administrative schemes, appropriate to large * 
comprehensive schools were not necessarily those best suited to the needs 
•of teachers, anci,llary workers and pupils in our ^mailer more personal and 
individualized communities, 

Mr. Tye rightly suspects the term management, but it is interesting to review 

varied definitions and attitudes to our work. Management in the sense of 

control, direct or having the capacity to do anything (from the Italian 

maneggigre to handle, and train h\prses) can be seen in the term Director. 

' " * ^- ' 

It's meaning has also been influenced by the French manager to direct a 

g|^(^")usehold - hence to economise and to husband resources. This inter- 

™^^retat'ion was very evident in the institutional development of our schools 
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dv)Tlr.g 'tbif iaiiuU'ci<t\\ ct^ntvuy r-nci ^^3s still present in IViC iirLTJodiCito post 
world war II pcri jd. Tlio art of a head guiding or leoding from the French 
moncr vns tho f^^VLi^rod fu^itiwn enc.:iui\'::(j':'i hy the Bonrd of Education in 
its v-Tu.ble H-.n.:bo-k of r^r; - rti^ns to Teachers, H.f;..3-0. 1937 (p. 55) 'The 
tone ond wcll-^ * ^.i ."i cc'-. v.l rv}3 upon the- quality of the Head Teacher's 
lp"i'i<. r ^Klf-), his -^'.y'rcz J v^^y in arcordjr;co v;*th the typo of school 

ho 13 yr y C'' ^' ' \r. h^t. - .' 'h of r-r. ^. -'v orJ cn^ "*' / in J-'.roc'.ion will 
cK'Tv- .. i'-.i- r. . L'nl-:^ i\> ; jS c p. r:;on with sonic live 

iiitcli^. i;' 1 j;v -t cf his ow:-, ho c ^r. hnJly cvr,r-t to exert any lasting 
influonco on tl;.. ir.^.. Ucc tu:! I gto-vth of his ..ui^lL./'' Iwr. J. G. Sh::iw, tho 
first h^ ^ Jr-^.'r^.CT of Hoynl Cross School for tiio T^r-.f, Preston, v;hlch was opened 
in^l8?4 u;vJ'. I- the n-jmo Tiie Cross Deaf and Dumb School, is frequently roferred 
to in the Min-jtos of the Board as the Master of the Institution. Prior to 
his aj^^pointrrxnt he made an interesting report on Deaf r.nd Dumb Institutions 
in the Unilied Kingdom based on inqu:iies issued in a circular to each of the 
thirty institutions in existence at the time. The seven tables cover 
Bulljings, R':co::^ts and Expcn<iituros, Foes and Grants, Classification of 
Pupils, St.-iti's ties cf Deaf-V.i:-'," ;.;r., Fo.r-i.crat ion of Staff and finally a 
sur.mcry of thu-e t .fcles fc^r instit jt lor.s containing fifty children which Shaw 
calcuijVoJ ;\i3 -the eiitimatod • re-i'ji : ■ r.t s for deaf children in N.E. Lancashire, 
Appendix B concerns a re;_.-t on th- Pure Oral System based on visits of Shaw 
with a sub-corrjrl ttce of th^re r^jV'.rnors to th^^ London Schools, including 
Fitzroy Sq-jare with its T,r.iinir3 College, and the Margate School which was 
the larg--.^t i w^t j/.-jtlon i^ Europe and taui^ht on a dual system. Their 
itinerary was s'./pl oriented by the report of the Royal ComiTiission on the Deaf 
and D'_:::;b (lv586-b9) and their conclusions were that a dual system would answer 
all tliO requirements of the new school. 

1. Evt^ry child was to bo c;iven a year's trial in the oral dopartTxat. 

2# i't the- CH'J of t\v:lve r.r nth3 p'uoMs -w.-.rc to be removed to the sign and 

fT.TuU n [—s'-.r-.rx a-.'.^r ^r/j to t: dj scroll .n of th'b H^^^d. 
3. Oi:.} Jjce to 'jr • m d t) .o- :'r\ly ar.J periodically, allowing 

or.: to:-..: ^r.ve t;.:/. t..r. ^J:>il3 and [aovlding a separate teacher 

for f'HT o\- ..)•;_ :. '.J ir. r.': nt,cc:;cjty. 

4 Or-il 11'^ v:.. ;'e t; l t- Vi i.t Ly ] * : •• '"e"^- 1 i ng and auricular methuJs 

caeh oa.I' b-lr/j r..'^*r.:]l/ c.-.or.iin^J ar.'' tre-itcd according to liis 
sp..:.i J?. ';u : : > 1' "'ei 

5. Or-:.i i^- ; ' ^ ■ .l^-.e wlt^: s i .3a-tau^|ljt pupils in the playyioM^rj 

Q as t: i. /: 1 l-r: b'fv, [•i,-^: 

ERJ^C Tlv- :a:-iO'- J vr.:: to be arr -» -i K. I in c-.J -i -'/if i <^d st^mdir^^s and r^ven the 
^ sar.a I--:-- -^r, in lar;'j'j.''.g("j and in (jf-.ner:.l aivj rell^^lous knovvl^ge^n 



I 

Mr Shaw, forncrly editor of tho Blackburn Times --but not a quolifiod teacher, 
was unanimously elected Master in view of his excellent efforts in raising 
money and arousing interest in county and local areas. Mrs. Shaw become 
Matron and the pattern of joint appointments of married principals estab- 
lished, which except for one brief period prior to Mrs. Shaw's retirement 
his continued throughout the history of the school. 

With the building of the Rawstorne Hall with its eight classrooms with 
moveable glass partitions around a central hall and the headmaster seated 
at a high desk in a strategic observation position, problems of communic- 
ation with teaching jtaff and pupils were minimal, but it was a system 
hardly conducive tc trust and good staff relr.tionships. The teachor^-^ 
were for the most part ex-pupil teachers, who when joining the staff had 
themselves finished a very limited secondary education and Mr. Shew, 
himself untrained, joined in the prevailing pattern at th^t time of in- 
scrvico study and practice resulting if successful in Board of Education 
Teacher Certificates or those of the College of Prbceptors and a few 
possessed certificates as Teachers of the Deaf, The authority to appoint 
-nd dismiss teoxhcrs was delegated to the Headmaster, In 1911 out of a 
staff of 11 teachers, 6 were certificated, 3 uncertificated and 2 otherwise 
recognised* The dual system of teoching the deaf was not an unqualified 
success for the Inspection Report of that year states that " the outstanding 
feature of' the children*s langU'^^ge was the weak power of verbal expression 
whether by speech, writing or finger spelling. Some very serious effort 
will be necessary to overcome this and it is suggested th^X it would be 
beneficial if some of the senior teachers could visit other well known schools 
where the leaching of language as a means of expression is more successful ^ 
(Headmaster's Log - Vol, 1, Pago 178). Schemes of work and the syllabus 
I suggest a formal approach to speech and language including articulation 
I breathing lin-jual exercises, tense drill, handv/ril^ing in Vere FoG^:cr*s Bold 
I ■ Style copy books, grariimar and compositicn including simple^ contracted, co- 
ordin'^'te and complex sentences. The practical subjects included letter press 
printing, scale drawing, v^odwcrk, housecraft and cardboard modelling were 
well done, . The school also grvo outstanding performances in pantomime 
to large audiences and achieved a reputation in Lancashire for the excellence 
of the apfing, pr/Opcrties and co5tum\, 

' V 

It was in the 1920 *s following t\)£ establishment of^the Certificate in the 
Education of the Doof^at Manchester University that the quafity of teachers 
entering Royal Cross shows a marked change. It is significant however 
that oven in 1932 the Board of Education Report shows that for 3,735 pupils 
O OUT Day and Boarding Schools there were only 178 College-trained and 72 
college trained cortificatod teachers, 39 un^erti floated and 89 others.' 



Of the Head teachers at the time only 16 were college trained, 19 not 
college trained, 1 uncertificated and 7 not specified, the ratio of pupils 
per teacher was 11 • 1 (Teacher of the Deaf, Jan. 1934, p. 32). 

The report of the 12th Conf<?rc;^ce of the National College of Teachers 
of the Deaf held at Liy^^fpoo/in July drd August, 1934, gives an interesting 
account of the problem^ of two Heads, Miss Mary Grace Wilkins of the Maud 
Maxficld School for the Deaf, Sheffield and Mr. F. L, Denmark of the Liverpool 
Day and Residential Schools, Miss Wilkins held that the problems of 
national classification, the choice of residential school, buildings and 
equipment were not directly under her control. Her main role was within 
the school, the success or failure of her work depending oh the use she 
made of the materials with which her school was furnished. She listed her 
essential problems under three )^eads i- 

(1) The types of children we have to teach. 

(2) The subjects we have to teach them. 

(3) The organisation of the school so as to make 
the best possible use of equipment. 

Miss Wilkins viewed with envy the large residential school "with its 
convenient buildings and generous equipment. The large number of pupils 
making classification comparatively easy, including even swimming and 
farming, giving the opportunity for a full curriculum with a minimum of 
wear and tear" (p.44). 

Mr. Denmark's paper highlights the many special problems of the head of a 
boarding school including so many non-teaching ones "that ho has little 
opportunity of practising the art of pedagogy. He has to know more than 
a little of building construction, tc be au fait with the school medical 
service, to give thought to the problems of vocational training and place- 
ment, to devote much time to correspondeViCe with local authorities, to 
collaborate with others in the smooth working of domestic arrangements 
and often times to act as father confessor to the parents of deaf children. 
Yet withal he must so organise his school so that he shall know at a glance 
what each teacher is doing because he is first and foremost a teacher and 
usually hold^s his appointm*ent largely on his ability to teach. His first 
assignment should be to prepare a full and detailed instruction for the 
whole school." He also adds that to achieve the greater success in 
education you must appoint good teachers and within limits leave them to 
get on with their work. (p. 55). • Mr. Denmark does not mention any 
accountancy work which was continually growing and occupied much time of 
O jads of schools with either no or minimal clerical assistance. He also 
sja^^.aced emphasis on teacher's welkly notes of school work being prepared 



in duplicatQ that ho could be >awarc of work in progte«s in classes 

at any time of the day. Mr. Denmark concluded his paper with an apology 
for being unable to deal with such matters as physical education or that 
of school activities • 

In the late 1950*s the then Ministry of Education became very much con- 
cerned with the Boarding Problems of Special Schools and I regard the 
short course held at Retford from 5th to 13th April 1956 as a highlight 
in Jheadteachor preparation. Out of 200 applicants Mr. Lumsden, Staff 
H. M. !♦ selected 50 headteachers and L.E.A. officials representing a 
wide selection of counties and varied handicaps, including blind, deaf, 
maladjusted, sub-normal and physically handicapped. From the joint 
discussions of the representatives and H#M.I*s it was hoped to organise 
further courses and to provide schools with a trained professional or 
semi-professional house staff. The standard of lectures was high covering 
such topics as "The Heiid as /idministrator", •The Problems of Nursery 
Children's "Adolescent Girls", "Books to read to children and principles 
in the selection of library books", "Planning the School day", "Spare 
Time's "Staffing", 'The responsibility of the Boarding School for Religious 
Education". Following the lectures there were discussion groups on such 
important topics as School Buildings, Bootrooms ^nd Linen Stored with the 
team necessary for Furnishing and Equipping a School. ^ The conference 
finally closed with a most valuable lecture by Mr. Lums^Jcn on the SchooJL 
Leavers, Mature and Immature, and the work of the Youth Employraifent Service. 
This conference lof:^an abiding impression on the minds of many heads who 
were in the process of building new schools or modernising old ones. Lacking 
the prepared minds of management or the opportunities of American educators 
such as Dr. and Mrs. Pratt of theXiarke School for the Deaf, in Massachusetts, 
who according to their Annual Report between March 20th and May 31st ^ 1965 
travelled through twelve countries. in Europe and visited 32 educational 
programmes for deaf children, taking 1,000 coloured slides and 18 hours of 
tape, we have been most grateful to Her Majesty's Inspectorate. With their 
wider opportunities of studying varied educational organisations their 
valuable advice has been readily available to those heads in need. /Ithough 
tl(|^ro always will be inadequacies in our schools and a continuing search for 
higher academic standards, there is no doubt in the mjnds of our long-serving 
administrators that the hearing world hars become a more meaningful world to 
deaf childten through the combined efforts of the D*E.S., the Governing bodies 

J f our schools, our University Training Depar^ents and Specialist professional 

Organisations. 



6. 

As Mr, E, Edmonds states in 'The First Headship", Blackwell, 1968, 
" •. in our system of Western deroocracy all Heads exercise leadership 
which is based on consent and practised in fellowship, it calls for 
not only generosity of appi.jlsal, tact, consistency, sensitivity to 
atmosphere and timing, but also in preparation for management. The 
Head should not seek to eszn^iye from management but rather to excel 
at it anticipating future requirements and shortening the time to obtain 
them." If we do this we shall enable our deaf pupils to gain a more 
reassuring glimpse of meenir/jful purpose in the puzzling labyrinth of the 
journey through school life to the adult world. 

Mr. Lumsden, at Retford in 19D6, challenged schools for the deaf to 
state their aims and objectives. Mr. Tye now asks us to establish 
similar priorities in managrnent. I find that my own have been 
amended over two decades in the headteacher rol^ and whilst these 
depfend on our particular circumstances, our history, tradition, changing 
staff and different pupils, they present a raison d'etre for the modern- 
isation, of Royal Cross and my attempt to answer the question "why?". 
The object of the Royal Cross School in the original Laws was stated to 
be the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children of^North and East Lancashire 
in Language, Religious and General Knowledge, and the-Elements of Useful 
Industries. Whilst it remains true that most children afflicted by 
profound or severe deafness from early infancy cannot be treated in the 
same way as normally hearing children and differences existing amongst 
the deaf theceelves nro more pronounced because of additional disabilities, 
our fundamental aims have developed and changed over the years. These 
now include . 

'The provision of a stable educational and welfare staff who 
accept the handicap ot doafnes^s and the child for what he is. 
A well-trained, syr:pa L^v, tic staff can assist parents to a 
proper acceptance of tl.- l^earinQ handicapped child through a 
positive, optimistic ani encouraging approach to the child's 
problems. 

The school environment should be structured to enable our pupils 
to succeed rather than fail. This is extremely difficult to 
achieve in a single closs attached to an ordinary school or for 
the profoundly deaf child wrongly placed in a school for the hard 
of hearing or partially hearing children. 

Downgrading from a unit or a partially hearing school to a school 
for the deaf should be avoided, if possible, by an improvement in 
pre-school diagnosis* It is always preferable to upgrade so as 
to avoid the disappoint^iont of parental hopes and a sense of failure 
in the child for not mointaininq progress in an unsatisfactoiy school 
placement. * 



4. The spGci^i ?><.Krvrii shuulH onu»H^«'i<»*r th** Ht/of chllU^o ;^«LMt$ and 
minimise his liabilities. We should provide them witH' satisfy- 
ing rather than discouraging and unrewarding experiences* 
Linguistically and in verbally orientated subjects most deaf 
children will always be retarded. 

5% Our approach to learning language should be through activity and 
direct experience both in and away from the classroom. Formal 
methods of teaching and the old authoritarian classroom structure 
with pupils as passive recipients of knowledge is no longer 
appropriate. 

6. It is not the object of the school to be a substitute for parent 
and family, but with our small boarding units, we aim to provide 
complementary family experiences and a homely environment in 
which learning and growth can take place. 

7. In staff and child relationships emphasis should be placed on 
trust rather thannlstrust. Tenaencies to overprotect or to 
reject should be avoided and children allowed to learn through 
their mistakes. Positive encouragement is preferable to 
excessive negative pressures. Patience end understanding 
are essential qualities in both staff and parents. 

8. Children capable of taking external examinations such as G.C.E., 
C.S.E., or Lancashire and Cheshire papers should be given every 
opportunity of doing so. Schemes such as The Duke of Edinburgh 
Gold, Silver and Bronze Awards, Scouts and Guides, hnve much to 
offer deaf children in providing opportunities for self-thltiUnrj, 
self-discipline and initiative. • 

9. The school has no intention of creating a sense'^of failure in any 
of our pupils through devices such as ability streaming, adverse, 
reports or impossible scholastic goals. It is our aim that the 
lives of all our pupils should H{>e fulfilled in accordance with 
their individual needs. ^ 

10* Whilst we now recognise the importance of specialist teaching in 
Art and Craft, Woodwork and Home Economics, it is noQaP^er the 
function of the school to provide trade training. Scno^l>should 
be a preparation for a good life as an adult in a hearir^fsociety 
and to initiate children into the world of work and leisure by 
helping our pupils to achieve satisfactory personal Relationships. 

11. To foster corppr ate' community ideals f or^ the development of the 

whole child physically and morally as well as on the sid^t of learning, 
attracting the loyalty of pupils long after schooldays are over* 

Leading staff, pupils and parents to the accomplishment of these defined 

objectives, based on rational decisions derived from experience and adequate 
information and combined with carefully planned organisation, is in* my view 
the true process of management. 
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FrtCTORS mFFECTING THE CHOICE OF HEARING AIDS AND IHEIR 
EFFICIENCY Il-j USE. . ' . " ' 

nlan Huntingdon. September; 1972. 

Idoally the fitting of a hearing aid shoulij^. mcar. that the wearer 

f» 

experiences the reception of omplifled, sound in a form is free as 
possible from distortion* ndm^ttedly the ingredients that uiake up' his 
sonic environment may differ from those that characterise that of the 
normally heariog, in ttio proportions in which the hearinq aid transmits 
them for example, but the aim should be to get these varying 
ingrodionts to merge so as to make his sonic environment as informative ^ 
and as pleasurable cis possible. 

And if one were to choose Smong souncis and elevate some because 'of their 
greater importance it would probobly be agreed that the sounds of human 
speech should tnke pride of place. It is the transmission of. speech .'^ ^ 
sounds thot must be most carefully considered when fitting a heoririg aid.. 

For deafened persons it is utterly advantageous for them to hear these 
sounds as faithfully reproduced as possible in order to remain in*,, 
touch with previous auditory experience and to monitor their own/ 
utterances. For the born deaf too it is equally to their advantage 
to hear' the best pojssible speech patterns so that they may attempt, 
as for as possible, to imitate these and so develop intelligible 
spoken language. \ - , 

^ ' "■ " „ ^ 

In the case of these subjects who have become dfeaf , they cari say, 
provided an aid is fitted reasonably quickly ond memory of the 'sound 
of spoken language is not fadirfg, whether what they hear through 
their aid resembles tolerably well what they used to hear before ^ 
impairment occuirred. And to qonfirm this one can test them with lists 
of wcrds via o selection of aids, at diff(?ring intensity levels, in 
varying acoustic conditions. 

r 

With^those persons who were born deaf one can again utilise spoet^h 
tests of hearing provided that they have sorie linguistic attairiment 
and can respond to the stimuli in a reliable fashion, so that 
their responses when wearing different aids at different control 
settings can be compared quantitatively. 
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With young children, however, language is as ^t only in its * * 
beginnings and auditory experience of language may be virtually 
non-existent if the heSring loss is severe. Speech tests, then, 
are out of the -question. In these circumstances how does one 
go about selecting ah aid from the scores .of models that are 
available? • ;i 

In such cases one m?.y have to have recourse to prescribing a 
hearing aid from a purely theoretical standpoint: basing select- 
ion OD a consideration of the child's residual hearing for pure 
tones, and the relation of the pure-tone audiogram'^to speech as 
it is amplifiec^ by^^tho gain of a particular hearing aid; ' by 
looking at the audiogram together with the effect of a given 
hearing-aid on the' incoming speech-signal.' Thus, it is necessary 
to be able tfc look simultaneously at the audiogram and amplified V>. 
' speech. 

USE OF THE SPEECH i'^^RE/v ^ . . ' 

Some five yea^s a^o Arthui' fibothroy^ frequency-analysed, tape 
recorded words that^he had previously prepared for use, in speech ' ^ 
audiometry.. Ho sought to establish what frequencies were present 
in conversational-level speech and in what strength these f;ii'equencies 
appeared. He plotted points of maximum^ intensity over a given 
frequency, range and charted as .a result the area on ac^pure-tone 
audiogram format tfict is ^hown in Figure 1.^ This gave, said 
Boot^oyd, "an apj^roximate indication of - the spectral content of the 
speech signal". ' * . (> 

It will be noted that a normal pure tone threshold liqS, in the 
middle frequency range (500 Hi. to 3KHz.), about 3C? dB above the top 
of this Speech Area, this obtains when listening to 65 dB s;Deech 
.in perfect acoustic conditions. When these conditions are adverse, 
however, and hearing is ippaired as a result,' the gap between tHe 
consequently lowere.d threshold and the top of the Speech Area will be 
narrowed, though the intelligibility of the speech signal may be only 
slightly impaired as far as normal hearing people are concerned on account 
of the redundancy operating in the linguistic experience of these 
listeners. 
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A SGt.j-.-.d r-.-irt to note is the 30 JF cj f-^r^.TCO, cacin in the cn"-vnl 
part of the Speech Area, botv;oen the quietest and loUv.35t ccmpo;>--nt5 
of convercational speech. ^ 

S'^'Hio of th.'^^e frets v/ero dl'^covrrod long hofrr.'^ P-JG'l'hrcyd urH.'=""tonk ^ 



The aim in fitting a hearing-aid is to amplify this Speech Area - 
to lower it on the audiogram form - so that the doaf person *5 
pure-tone thrmhold lies clear of the top of the Speech Atea. If 
this Is not possible an attempt must oe made to aj)proxlmate as 
closely as possible to this position. 

What happens now if wo amplify this Speech Area by the gain of, 

for example, a Mcdresco hearing.-aid, an CLj7? Figure 2 illustrates 

what occurs m theory. The majumum gain of this particular aid wast 

Hz, 250 500 IK 2K 3K 4K 

dB. 45 53 56 65 6i 58 

The top and, bottom limits of the unan.plif iod Spocrh /\rea were lowered 
in accvr-^anco with those gain firynras e.g. at 500 Hz. the measured 
gnin^of 53 cE was added to the 3Cx D point on the upper edge of the 
S;'20':h /iTca lov/ering this to 83 d3 and to the 60 civpc.'nt on the 
l:/.-:r confl'o of the Speech Area bringing this, latter point down to 
112 dB, and so on. 

The lc^*.*<^r':d Sp.-^cch Area is diff^orcnt 'shape fjom the unamplif lo'i r^roech 
Ar^.a bcc-u:,e the T^in of the ^':iir:.is hot ovon, x !'j"^it acT:sn t-^o IiO'.yjor ^y 
ro.Age. The possible effoct of tnis v;ill be dis-.-.ussed a little "later. 

In F^'j'Te 2, the mnximjn ou^^-pnt roGpo^ise of this OL 57 has been plo'Ai-d 
(uftor -orrr it frcm ^-'L to cli.-.^-.'-^l xcfc-'-crcc l-iV-.i) and it v/i.ll 

be or:=iCxV2''] * M^.t this cv.rvo sl'.c^z ci f \]^-- l^.'^.-r pi'/-^ f ':,(;vo!icy porlioi; 
of t .t} i.'-nf:' i r:a. J'i\iz tl.'it, ... ^^ rr-n, i^he 

O^. lci.r:nt or :.^rn•^s of th.^ ^r.>--^:r- c:t>:;L :z r M;^ v'.ul.! be ^ 

Lii i Lii i J ii ^ i ijj i j cvo^"io3>ir,y tao aid and cauviny 3c:r.o distuition t; ou^h it v.ould be 
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dlfflcult to pronounce on the precise effect of this aznouflt of dis- 
tortion on the intelligibility of the amplified speech transmitted 
by this aid. To avoid ovorlocding one would hove to turn down the 
volume control so that, as shown in Figure 3, the lower edge of the 
Speech /iXea just touched the maximum output curve. 

THEQRETIC.L FITTII^JG OF . JDS 

It is now proposed to simulate the effect of putting that aid on a 
cieaf child (D,H.), This is achieved by superimposing Ci.H. 's pure 
tone audiogram on the lowered Speech urea and is illustrated in 
Figure 3. With this type of aid provision D.H. would enjoy reception 
of amplified speech over a relatively*. wide range of frequencies 
(below 500 Hz. to beyond 3000 Hz.)- 

In fact, D.H. did wear an 0L57 with volume control set in the 3-3^ 
region for several years, y Last year she was fitted with an ear- 
level aid, OL 67, and the theoretical effect of this is portrayed 
in Figure 4. In relinquishing the OL 57 she is restricted to a 
a narrower range of frequencies via the OL 67 but seems to interpret 
quite v;ell the signals she receives via this postaural instrument. 
Its limitations, however , as far as cosmetically conscious deafer 
adolescents are concerned can be clearlv seen. 
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Fig. 5 demonstrates how hopelessly inadequate the OL 67 would be if 
worn by D.P. The six diagrams that follow (Figures 6 - ll) show 
the theoretical effects of trying \farious aids on this same child* 

Figure 6 shows D.P. with an OL 57 (OL 575 rec). With this aid the 
loudest sounds of a 65 dB speech input would be only about 15 dB 
above his threshold, assuning quiet listening conditions, first- 
rate batteries- and a mould that could cope with volume setting 5» 
Even so D.P. would bo prevented from enjoying amplification above 
2KH2 since his pure tone threshold lies below the maximum output 
potential of the aid. 

Figure 7 depicts the theoretical effect of the 01 58c (OL 375 rec.) 
on D.P.'s hearing loss. The maximum out^^jut curve has been drawri 
in and the volume control adjusted so that no overloading took place, 
Even with this provision ift^e quietest sounds of speech would be 
about 10 dB below his threshold. 
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Figures 8, 9> 10 and 11 oil sirnulato D.P.'s wearing coTitfncrcial aids 
. with volume controls adjusted so that, as in Figure 7, overloading' 
is just avoided. 

The aids whose performances are portrayed in Figures 8 and 9 are both 
products of the same ^manufacturer , th^ first offering, according to 
the manufacturer's leaflet "super power with wide frequency band", 
whilst the second, in Figure 9, is designed "for low-tone reproduction". 

Both the aids in Figure 10 and Figure 11 incorporate ceramic microphones 
enhancing transmission of 'l^ frequrocies^ Of the four commercial 
aids illustrated, and indeed of all seven aids (Figures 5 - 11) used in 
conjunction with D.P.*s audipgram, the most useful potentially would 
bo that shown in figure 11 where alleviation of the bss at 2000 Hz. is 
superior to that of the others, v/hilst low frequencies arc also catered 
for, 

Gcin figures for use in this type of prediction can usually be obtained 
from hearing aid leaflets aiid brochures since very few of the world's 
deaf schools have their own B & K test equipment. Maximum output 
figures too are generally included in the data offered by such literature, 
- Cczre here must be taken to convert the maximum output figure (usually 
quoted in dB at 1000 Hz) from SPl to thp- Clinical reference level so that 
this can be put. on the audiogram form. This is achieved by subtxochi lig , 
7 dB from the SPL figure at IKHz. . 

FEi'xSIBILITY OF THIS /vPPRQ.CH, 

In the course of this paper the word "theoretically'* has cropped up fre- 
quently. "In theory"» this is the Speech *wrea .provided by this aid when 
the volume control is at maximum; "theoretically" this child should be 
getting undistcrtocl speech reception over this r^nge of frequencies,.,, 
and so on. Is this theory of any practical use, however? Is it practically* 
effective? 

The truth, of course, is that much experimental work still needs. to be done 
over a protracted period before its value is really proven. The writer, 
however, has has^l experisnce of three children wearing the same aid fairly 
consistently over the past four years^ aids prescribed on this theoretical 
basis* The aids have been worn "faii'ly" consistently; the three children 
all attended a residential school and do wear their aids consistently . in 
school. At home, one does, one does not, c-^nd the practice of the third 
ua^B child is in doubt. ' 



Figure 12^hows the better cor audiograms of thn three children os 
thoy were taken four years ago. Theyiemained steady at that level 
until last year. 

The best Nat ionaL Health provision at the time was the OL 57 which, 
particularly in the low frequency area, would have been very inadequate 
/» commercial aid was selected that would provide high amplification 
especially in the low frequencies! the same aid for each of the three 
as it happened. *** 

Figures 13, 14 and 15 show the effect of their respective aids on 
65 dB speech and' both their current audiograms (stable now for a 
year) and their previous (zig-zag) thresholds (steady at that level 
for three years) are superimposed. 

None of these children has, as yet, been taught any speech so,unds 
^artificially. What they have acquired has been through the medium of 
watching and listening. Here are some brief notes on some of their 
attainments to date* 

L.P. appreciates the existence of varying intonation patterns and 
imitates normal intonation well. She has a well-developed sense of 
rhythm. /although she can copy most vowels and diphthongs when 
watching as well as listening she cannot discriminate between anv 
pair of vowels using hearing alone (e.g. dog/dig is too difficult 
because of her very severe loss in the second formant region of /l/). 

The same restriction on vowel discrimination by hearing alone applies 
also in the case of K.B. She cannot cope with the tea/too distinction 
unless lipreading is introduced. 

L.L. on the other hand with a relatively higher threshold in t*ne 
higher frequencies (75 dD @ 2KHz, 70 dB. @ 4KHz) can, by hearing 
alone, demonstrate very good vowel discrititination. ♦ 

AS far as consonant discrimination by hearing alone is concerned, the 
following table shows what they can dc using their body-worn aids in 
quiet conditions. 
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CLUES FROM i 


4 

( L.P. 


K.B. 


«, 

L.L. 


Voicing 

Manner of articulotion 
PliOco of articulrtion 


V oiuxny 
Manner ^ 


too/zooN/ 


y 




Manner 
Place 


back/ jack \/ 
pecp/ch^/OjjX 




back/jack X 
peep/cheap/ 


Voicing 
Place 


go/toe 


X 


X 


Voicing 


Paul/bcTll ^ 


X 


X 


nner 


sip/tip X' 


>c 


>✓ 


Place 


pen/ten>/ 
tea/key >/ 


If 


X 



= can achieve scc^ of 8 out of IC when two words spoken 
in random order. 



In the case of these three children it is felt that the original choice 
of aid was a reasonable one. The difficulty is that one cannot 'say 
more than that. It is not possible, for certain, ^to say that they 
would have fared worse or as well or better if issued with a different 
aid four years ago. It is unlikely that they would do better if they 
changed aids now. One would have to allow o reasonable familiarisation 
period with a new airl - severcl' months pr:)bably - at the end of which they 
may be worse off, which would be a tragic waste of time at this stage. 

consistei;t use of the aid. 

Consistency in the wearing of an ai-d is a factor that should be heavily 
underlined. The Speech /J^ea - amplified by the gain of the aid worn by 
each of these girls different in shape from the unamplifiad Speech Area; 
it is distorted. BUI there is no good reason why, if they consistently 
hear. this •^brand" of speech, they shouliJ not learn to interpret the 
particular provided by the aid in question. There is no justification 

whatsoever, on purely administrative grounds, for taking^ an aid from a child 
r^ihen he moves from one school department to another. This practice, where 
^^t^ exists, should be eradicated if the childs interests are to be served. 
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K- IEPIKG THE ■ ID EFFICIEOT 

Having then scl jcted a hearing aid (by whatever mGons) lot us now 
turn to maintaining its efficiency in actual use* 

It is not proposed to spend much time on obvious fdctors t 

(a) that leads should bo in good condition; 

(b) that an aid should be linked to a receiver designed' 

for that aid. Mismatches, though still perhaps sounding 
reasonable to normal listeners, can play havoc with 
frequency response. They may too shorten the life of 
the receiver or of the aid. 

(c) that batteries should be changed in the aids of deafer 
children when they raach the 1*25 volt level. This means, 
where the aid is worn all the time, at a high volume setting 
thot batteries should be changed more frequently than once 

^^-^-/^ a week. Once very four days is necessary in many cases. 

\ ■ ■ 

THE(^IMPbRT/J^CE OF THc E'>RMOULD. 

These things -are known. The rcmaifiing fuiidamental link in tho chain 
is the earmould itself, a component which, when faulty, is not quite ' 
so easy to rc,)lace in most schools at the load, battf-xy ox loceiver. 
And yet this is easily as vital as any of the others. 

The Speech iVreas depicted in the foregoing diagrams are based or^ testing 
procedures that do not take, oarmoulds into account^ though a welmuade, 
well-fitting mould need nox alter their shapes very much. A" poor mouifi 
would, radically slicino^own an aid*«s low frequer.cy iospor.se, robbing a 
de-,rer child of gain precisely in the area in which he may most need it* 
below IKHk. 

What degree of satisfaction is there in the schools lepiescnted at this 
Conference with the earmoulds that children wear? If an aid whiotloc 
is it possible to get a new mould made rapidly? Or is it easier to 
turn down the volume control than to got a good new mould made? 




Some fguJTTfionths ago a pilot study on the current state of earmoulds 
was carried out in a small Lancashire School for hearing-impaired 
cbil Iren whore it was discovered that on average, OL 57 aids wtere 
-iicapable of delivering more than 44 dB gain (at IKHz) due to leaking 
m^tildji, before acoustic feedback set in and that, des^^e its greater 
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gain ind output potential, the OL 58c suffered in the some way, affording 
no more gain than the OL 57. 

Sub5t?quontly, Professor Taylor nskcd that a moro coniprehcnsive survey 
be undertaken involving more schools so that, if possible, a general 
picture of the state of earmo^ulds in the north-wcrst could be drawn, 
backed by hard figures. An account will now be given about this 
survey that Mr. Powell, a Lecturer in tha Education of the Deaf, and 
the writer, havo just completed. 

EJ^MOULD SURVEY : July > Soot, 1972 

There were two principal aims in the undertaking of the survey i 

(a) to ascertain what level of acoustic gain was being enjoyed 
by hearing aid users in schools for deaf children before 
the onsct of acoustic feedback. 

(b) to find out whether of?o type of mould was superior in 
providing a more effective seal and so preventing acoustic 
feedback. 

Ten schools were chosen including a day school for de^f children a 
day school for partially hearing children, a residential school for 
partially hearing children and a number of residential schools for 
deaf children. 

Within each school a random sample was taken comprising 25% of the 
children whose names were on the school roll. Testlfiij comui^ucc^ 
with the youngest children and finished with the oldest, every fourth 
child being tested from alphabetically-arranged class lists. The 
total number of children tested was 272 (138 boys, 134 girls). 

Vihere children were .fitted with two earmoulds, both moulds were 
tested. Of the 272 subjects,' 121 wore two moulds, whilst 151 
had only one. Thus, a total of 393 earmoulds were examined. 

Three body-woin aids were used in all the testsi an OL 57 (OL 575 
rec), an OL 58c (OL 575 2?ec.) and a commercial aid. The aids were 
both readily available in the University Department of Audiology 
and the' two N.ti.S. aids wore known, from practical experience, to be 
widely used in schools for hearing-Impaired children. 

Response. curves of these aids at each half-setting on the volume coritiol 
[^^ere'jxoduced by Mr. P. Moore, Chi^ef Technician in the Department of 
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TESTI^fG PROCEDURE , 

Each child tested wcs seated facing the .'tester who, after examining 
the child's earmould to ensure that the channel was clean and free 
from any obstruction, attached the earmould to the receiver of the 
OL 57 and inserted the mould in the child's ear. Extreme care 
was taken at this juncture to fit the mould as snugly as possible 
in the oar, making sure in the process that no hair was trapped 
by the mould. The microphone of the aid was held centrally on 
the child's chest (in a position where it would be normal and advis- 
able for the child to wear the aid), the aid switched on and the 
volume control turned up progressively whilst moving the child's 
head smoothly from side to side through approximately 180^ and in 
varying planes. (This standardised procedure simulated the sort 
of head movements the child might be expected to make in normal 
everyday activities: turning sideways to look or talk, looking 
down to read or draw, etc.). 

When acoustic feedback oc*curred, the volume was not increased 
further. was then reduced by on^ half setting to eliminate 

feedback. To ensure that this last setting did not produce 
feedback, the child's head was once again, mpved in the above- 
mentioned manner. The same procedure was then adopted using 

the OL 58c and following that the commercial aid. 

f 

Throughout the testing, a close check was kept on the state of the 
batteries in the control aids* Once the on-load voltage reached 
1.5 volts, the battery was changed. 



/wN^UYSIS OF DiVTA. 

V , 

When the 25% sample of children in a school had been tested, the 
mean raaxinixim gain at IkHz enjoyed before '^the onset of feedback 
was derived together with the standard deviation, tabulated Jbelow 
are the means and standard deviations for each of the ten cchools 
and for all schools taken together.* 
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ME.»N ^A.■aIMUM G.IN . T IkHz ENJOYED BEFORE ONSET OF FEEDBACK. 



1 

SCHOOL 


1 , 1 

1 OL 57 


OL58C 


Commercial uid 


Mean 


S.D. ! 

. — j. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


(IB 


dB 


dB 


dB 


dB 


■dB 




53.6 


5.7 


52.2 


6.5 


57.5 


4.6 


C 


52.8 


4.9 


' 52,0 


5.5 


58.1 


2.9 




51.1 


4.5 


48.1 


4.6 


61.8 


4.8 


E 


50.5 


6.0 


47.6 


5.0 


54.0 


5.2 


F 


dO P 
• o 




/ . O 






o. o 


' G 


48.0 


5.1 


44.9 


3.9 


53.1 


4.1 


u 
n 


47.0 


5.1 


45.2 


4.2 


57.6 


3.5 


J 


46.3 


3.8 


44.1 


-3.4 


57.5 


2.3 


B 


46.1 


6.5 


45.0 


4.6 


51.1 


5.3 


K 


46.0 


5.5 


43.8 


3.9 


51.5 


4.9 1 

I 

1 





0L57 i 


OL58C 


Comme re i a ^Ajl.d 


Mean 


S.D. 


i 

Meon 1 S.D. 


Mean 


/s.D. 


i.LL SCHOOLS ; 


48.4 


6.0 


1 

46.2 i 5.1 

1 


55.0 


5.2 



DIFFERENCES iMOm THE THREE TEST AIDS 

It will be observed that in each school and in all schools combined, 
the main gain at IkHz before feedback was higher in the cose of the 
01 57 than in that of the OL 58c and that the commercial aid was 
superior to the other two aids. When subjected to t-test analysis 
these differences proved to be statistically significant at the 1% 
level. 

Figure 15 shows the comparative responses enjoyed in practice on 
the three test, aids before the onset of feedback (curves based on 
mean gain for all schools at IkHz). 

Although the commercial aid did allow more gain (at IkHz) to be 
enjoyed before feedback than did the other two aids yet even with 
this aid only 57Jo of the children tested could enjoy more than 55 dB 
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gain (at IkHz) (despite the aids potential of 75 dB maximum gain) 
and less than could enjoy maximum output (134 dB SPL) assuming 
an input of 70 dB SPL. In the case of the OLt&l only 12Si of the 
children could enjoy gain in excess of 55 dB (at IkHz) (dfcspite 
this aid's^potcntial moxirrfam of 67 dB gain) and only 2% could * 
listen at 120 dB SPL assuming en input of 60 dB SPL. . ' 

WHICH CHILDREN COUID BENEFH? 

To give some general indication of what this implies, the 325 
ears for which audiograms wore available were divided into five 
groups according to severity of loss. Mean audiograms were drawn 
fori 

(i) losses at IkHz less than 70 dB. 

(ii) " " " between 70 dB. and 79 dB. 

(iii) 80 dB. and 89 dB. 

(iv) " H H II 90^dB. and '99 dB. 

(v) " " " in excess of 100 dB, 

In Figures 17, 18 and 19 these mean P.T.i\.s are displayed superimposed 
on Speech Areas amplified (respectively) by the effective gain (at IkHz 
before onset of feedback]! of the OL 57, OL 58c and the commercial aid. 
Thus, for example, from Figures 17 and 18 it will be seor» that, thwiotlc:^! ly^ 
it is only those children whose moan P.T.A.s fall in the first two groups 

70 dB and 70-79 dB losses at IkHz) who can in practice benefit sub- 
stantially from the 01 57 and OL 58c used in the tests. (This is based 
on an assumed input of 65 dB SPL), 

These^ are dopressingly poor perform^^nces when the very severe losses 
of the children in groups (iv) and (v) are taken into account. (Over 
half the ears tested had impairments greater than 90 dB at IkHzs 
90 - 99 dB: 53 ears; 100 + dBs 146 ears). 

Attitudes towards provision of commercial hearing aids varied among the 
schools visited. At^one extreme the view was expressed that since / 
Commercial ai^ds offer higher gain which results in acoustic feedback 
• because of inefficient moulds it was disadvantageous. to deviate from 
the practice of equipping the children with less powerful National Health 
aids. At the other pole it was contended that deafer children need 
gain higher than that afforded by the'^Medresco aids. In consequence they ^ 
gl^^ed moulds of improved quality designed to handle this higher ,gain. In 
™™^o schools the swing was towards commercially manufactured earmpulds. 



One of those schools put pressure on the local commercial aid distributor, 
contracting to purchase certain commercial makes provided that adequate 
moulds were supplied with the aids^ ^ 

E\RMOUIJDSt DISTRIBUTION /\ND SUPPLY 

Tabulated below i^ the distribution of earmould types among the 2^% 
sample of children in the ten schoolsi- ' 

DISTRIBUTION OF E/flMOULD TYPES ■ % 



SCHOOLS 


NHS 

51^ PINK INSTANT 


1 

NHS 

% H/iRD CLB.R 


COMfffiRCIAL 
% H/\RD*CLEAR 




94.7 


5.3 


0 


, c 


68.2 


22.7 


9.1 


D 


69.6 


0 


30.4 


E 


1.8 


0 


98.2 


F 


20.6 


79.4 " 


0 


G 


63.3 


24.5 


12.2. 


H 


91.3 


6.5 


2.2 


J 


0 


100 


0 


B 


51.2 


48.8 


0 


i K . 


14.6 


85.4 


0 


.\LL XH00I5 


39.9 

1 


^42.3 


17.8 

1 



/ws far as manufacture of earmoulds was concerned, there were three principal 
sources of. supply t 

(a) moulds were made at the local hospital or hearing aid cl;inic. 

(b) they were' made commercially. 

(c) moulds of the pink cold cure variety were made on school premises by a 

school technician or, in some instances, by a member of the teaching staff. 

Some scl)ools, (e.g. H and J) had virtually bnly one source of supply, whilst 
others (e.g. G) had children equipped from all three sources. 

INTERi^iCTICa^ BETWEEN TEST /iIDS AND MOULDS 

There was no signlfica£it int-eraction between moulds and the aids used in 
the tests. This indicates a high quality mould performed consistently well, 
::d iQrdless .of wKichHest aid was used. 
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DIFFERENCES BETOEEN H/'J^D CLB'vR .>ND COLD CURE MOULDS ^ 

The pink cold cure mould proved superior to the hard clear type in 
allowing children to experience higher gain at IkHz before feedback 
set in. Below are the mean maximum gain figures at IkHz enjoyed 
beforj feedback (all schools combined). 



MOULD TYPE 



PL 57 .PL 58c Commercial A id Ml Aids 



Hard clear 47.7dB 45.1 dB 54.1 dB 49.0 dB 

Pink cold cure 49.4 dB 47.8 dB , 56.4 dB 51.2 dB 

When t-tests were applied to these figures, the difference between the 
pihl< cold cure mould and the hard clear type showed itself to be statistic- 
ally significant at the 1% level. (When individual schools' data were 
analysed statistically with respect to mould type superiority, in no school 
did* the hai;.d clear variety prove to be superior to the pink cold cure 
mould). 

Thus there have, appeared i ' 

(a) significant differences among the three aids used in 
the experiment.^ 

(b) significant differences between the two types of mould 
in use. ^ 

INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS' PERFQRMi\NCES CGM?/J^ED 

Finally steps were taken to ascertain whether there were marked differences 
among the ten schools that took part. 

Each school in the survey was compared with every other school taking part 
to see if the mean differences in the amount of gain at IkHz e^njoyed by the 
^<;hildren were significant stitistically (taking all thre^^test aids Into 
acoqunt). • . . 

The following table illustrates the findings. If the overall performance^ 
of the aids in a school in tho vertical left hand, column is superior 
(regarding feedback levels) to that of a school in the top horizontal row, 
a plus-sign is entered in the appropriate square. If inferior, a minus- 
sign is entered., N.S. indicates no significant difference between ^the two 
O ;hools compared. I 
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iqnificant at the 1% level). 



Two plus signs = significant at the 1% 
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Looking at the above table some schools (in the left, hand column) do stand 
out: A, C and D notably. It is significant that all three of these 
schools, where better perfMmance was evidenced have a tochnicien on the 
premises whose woj/ic • includes the making of cold cure moulds. 

School E came, forth on« the list and in this school 9856 of the childrens* 
moulds had been made commercial ly# 



OTHER CBSERVATI0N5 



In passing, note was taken of the incidence of such items as cracked * 
receivers, missing wasfjers, etc. A relatively painful experience, even 
from the researcher's standpoint (•*), was the discovery of one ch^ld wearing 
his right mould in his left ear because his right ear was sore. On 'a more 
serious plane was the frequent occurrence in some schools of mismatched - 
receivers. • In the table following the percentage incidence of this fault 
is listed against the schools. k 



N 

PERCENTAGE INCIDENCE OF EvRS -WITH MISM/vTCHED RECEIVERS 
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another disturbing feature was the frequency in some schools with. v 
v/hich recourse was had to a box of spare, moulds. -As a very temporary 
measure this practice may be justifiable, but there is the gi'ave 
danger that once a child is "equipped" he may get missed when the 
next batch of now moulds is made, "J^ke sure that the mould 3he 
is wearing is her own" is a good maximum even if bordering on the 
plagiaristici ' * . . 

SUMM/J^Y ' . 

* ■ ^ 
To sum up then, the writer has looked at a theoijQtical way of .choosing 
hearing aidsi a method that involved finding the gain of an aid, 
lowering Boothroyd's Speech Area in accordance with this gain and seeing 
finally where the ?•!•/.• lay in relation to the lowered Speech Area, 

In the second section, "efficiency in use", veryheavy emphasis was 
laid on the efficient functioning of the earmould if gain generally is 
not to suffer and low frequencies In. particular are not to be, lost, 

* ^ * 

But in practic^, from the survey described, moulds generally are currently 
a very^restrictive influence,^ forcing down gaih to a level that is of littlje 
use to our deafer children. - ' 



Some key factors or?.:ige J 

(a) A comiTncrcial aiJ, per sc, need nut produce more 
feedback. The tost aid did not. It did offer . 
higher gain before, feedback. 

(b) Pink moulds are superior (in allowing enjoyment 
! of a higher gain) to hard clear moulds. 

(c) Schools with technicians are catering more effectively 
in the provision' of- moulds than those schools that 
rely on local hospitals. 

VJhat seems to stand out particularly is that traditionol N.H.S. 
provision of hard clear moulds ts failing to provide what the 
children need; e.g. schools J and K with heavy dependence on 
N^H.S. hard clear moulds came veryo low on the schools* table, 
whilst schools (such as A, C and D) that have abandoned N.H»S. 
arrangements (apart from collecting N.H.S. cold cure kits) 
and have their own technicians, or school E, relying almost 
entirely on commercial moulds, are getting better results. 

Confronted by these facts it would seem that there is little room 
for complacency as far as auditory provisioii for deaf chilriioi, 
concerned. 




f^The writer would like to express very sincere thanks to those people 
who helped to make the earmould survey possible in the limited time \ 
available: the Headteachers and staffs of the ton schools^ Mr. Moore, 
Chief Technician in the Department of Audiology; Pauline Barry who 
prepared raw data for the computer; and Bill Hine, Lecturer in Education 
of the D^af, for his help in designing the oxperinont and ifitorprotiiig 
results.) 
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Fig, 3 

Thwttlcal effect of D.H.'» ■••ring an 
OL 97 aid (OL 575 rtc.) with IkHz gain 
approx. 10 d3 b«lcji ataxiauB. 
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65 dB Speech Area aoplified fay gain of 
OL 57 aid (OL 575 roc). ^ 
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Fig. 4 

Thcopotieal effrst of Djl,»a twarlna an 
OL 67 aid (OL 695 *ac.). ^ 
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Fig. 12 

B«tt*«r MX audiogrtaw of L^., K.B., 
and L.p. taken in 1967. 
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Fig. 14 

Tteomicel effect of SC.B.'t aid. 
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Thaoretleal offect of L.P.»» aid. 
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Fig. 15 

Theerotieat «ffoct of UL.»a aid. 
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THE SURVEY Oh HEARING /JDS - ' 

VJ. D. Hlno 

INTRCaDUCTIC^ 

Since I reported to you last year on the survey of hearing losses we have 
received information for several hundred more children and the total sample 
is now 5606 of whom 5334 are in special schools. As the data for the 
partially hearing units is relatively small, and therefore of unknown 
rQliobility, I intend to confine myself t-o a consideration of our findings 
with reference to the special schools, • 

I must once more thank the headteachers and staJf of the schools which co- 
operated in this survey for 'the work they did in assembling the information 
on which the survey is based, I think it is appropriate also to recognise 
the contribution to this survey of Miss Barry, the Department's computer 
clerk, who punched all the data tapes and the programs used to extract the 
information from t^em, I would also like to acknowledge my debt to my 
colleague Mr, Huntington for his help with reference to lowered speech cveas. 

Hearing Aids in Use ^ 

The bar in Figure 1 represents the 5334 children in special schools. We hi\d 
no information about the hearing aids of 137 of these (i«e« 2.57 per cent oi' 
cases). About two thirds of all the children had one hearing aid only 
(3634 = 68,13 per cent). About one in nine had a single hearing aid with a 
Y-lead (583 = 10,93 per cent) and about one in five had two hearing aids 
(980 = 18»37 per cent) though wc cannot necessarily conclude that these two 
aids were both worn, 

* 

There were altogether 91 different models of aid in use. Figure 2 is a graph 
which shows the distribution of these 91 fnodels according to, their percentage 
of the total number of aids, in use. The most common aid (the Medresco 01^ 57) 
made up some 42 per cent of the 6177 aids, while the next most common aid 
constituted about 12 per cent pf the total. There were three aids with a 
frequency of around 6 per cent and a further- 9 aids with a frequency in excess 
of one per cent, / It seems that a relatively small number of models of aid 
make up the vast ma^Jority in use. Indeed there were 51 different models 
which occurred in numbers of half a dozen or fewer (i,e. 0,1 per cent or loss). 
While many of these aids will hove been in use for some years and may be obsolete 
or obsolescent there does seem to be a case for some rationalisation of this 
Q *~osition. 
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Figure 3 shows thc^t <"iGVGn out of ton hoering aids in the special schools 
were Medrescos, Thc»re were seven tommercial manufacturers with in excess 
of one per cent of -^he aids in the schools, but of these only two firms 
exceeded 5 per cent. 

Figure 4 shows the pioportions of the thirteen most popular models. Nearly 
half of all the aids were OL 56s or 0L57s, one J.n,j2^ht were the ear*-level 
OL 67s and about one in fifteen were the high*-power Medresco aids (OL 63/ 
' OL 58C). Vhe most common commercial hearing aid model was r<Jughly equal 
in popularity to the OL 63. 

Hoaring Aids and Hearing Loss , 

One of the aims of the survey was to determine v'hpther the hearing aids worn 
>y children were sufficiently powerful for their degree of hearing- impairment. 
It was not possible, of course, to devise a co/nputer routine for determining 
the suitability of a given hearing aid to a given audiogram because this is 
largely a matter of clinical judgement. Moreover it was clearly not practical 
,to examine the position for each of the 5334 children individually even had the 
"exact characteristics of each aid been known. It was decided therefore to. 
examine the audiograms of children wearing each type of aid as a group in order 
to compare them with the lowered speech area of a typical example of the 
appropriate type of aid (Boothroyd 1968, Huntington 1969, Ewing & Ewing 1971). 
Ihe technique used w'S to obtain tenth percentile ''levels for each of the five 
points (250 to 4KHz)-on the better-ear audiograms of children wearing a given 
aid. The tenth percentile levels for each frequency poiot were then joined 
to the corresponding levels at each of the other frequency points to make tenth 
percentile audiograms. These tenth percentile audiograms in effect divided 
the audiograms of childreV) wearing a given hearing aid into ten groups according 
to level. The weakness of the technique is of course a consequence of the fact 
that audiograms have differing slopes and therefore the majority of actual 
audiograms do not fall neatly between any pair of tenth percentile audiograms. 
Never the les /it u a logical consequence of the method that any steeply sloping 
audiogram will be balanced by another which is flatter than the average so that 
the technique enables one at the least to estimate the proportion of cases who 
would be suitably fitted v:ith o typical aid of the type they were in fact we^ring^ 



The percentile better-ear audiograms for the 2127 children wearing OL 56s 

or OL 57s exclusively were computed. The most popular receiver in use 

with the OL 56/57 was the OL 575. The lowered speech area using this 

receiver with a typical OL 57 is showin in Figure 5, In addition to 

the speech area the percentiles nearest to the top and bottom of the 

speech area have been shown. From these it would appear that* about 40 

per cent of children (i.e» those above the 40th percentile at the top 

of- the speech area) are receiving the full benefit o*- the OL 57, a further 

40 per cent (between the 40th and 80th percentile^) aje receiving some 

benefit and the remaining 20 per cent are rec<^ivlng little or no benefit. 

While it must be kept in mind that these are only approximate figures it 

does seem disturbing that as m^ny as 20 per cent of children wearing this 

aid, that is about 425 of the children ^included in the survey, may- be ^ * 

benefitting very little from it. There would seem at the least to be a 

strong case for further reseiirch in this field. • * " 

Figure 6 shows the median (that is the average) audiograms for the four 

types of Medresco aid. It can be seen that on the average the OL 67 ear 

level aid is being worn by children less deaf than those wearing the OL 56/57 

while the OL 58c and OL 63 are worn by the deafer children. This is of course 

hov/ it should be, but we have already seen that the OL 56/57 appears to be 

being worn by a significant proportion of children for whom it is not sufficiently 

powerful. What is the position f^ the other Medresco aids? 

Figure 7 shows the data for the ear-level OL 67» In this case at least 50 
per cent of children appeor to be obtaining full benefit and a further 40 per 
cent some benefit. VJhile the position with this aid does seem to be better 
than that with the^56/57 one must still ^ask why this relatively low powered aid 
is being worn by children with losses too great for it to be suitable in view 
bi the fact that more powerful aids are available. 

Figures 8 and 9 show the data for the two high-power Mfedresco aids. These 
are undoubtedly being worn by the deafest children but from thi^ evidence it 
appears that quite small proportions (between 10 and 20 per cent) are able to 
obtain the iull benefit from the aid. Nor does the position appear to be much 
better for some of the popular high-power comm^ercial aids (Figures 10 to 12) , 
althbugh these also are on the average being used by the deafer children. 
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In general therefore it appears that more powerful aids are being used by 
deafer children. However there are a number of children wearing each 
type of aid who i should be wearing a more powerful one. 

e 

It is obviously important in supplying' hoaring aids to know ^roughly how 
many of each type will be needed. The data that we had sugg^ted a method 
for estimating these relative proportions. Figure 13 shows the top edges 
of the speech areas for the three Medresco models OL 67, OL 57 and OL 58c, 
together with some of the tenth pei^ontile better-ear audiograms for all 
the 5016 children for whom we had data in Special schools,. It appears 
that >about 20'''per cent of special school children would obtain full benefit 
from the tar-level OL 67, a further 15 to 20 per cent would obtain full 
benefit ffom the OL 58c. Of the remaining 50 per cent most would obtain 
some benefit from the 58C, Now the figures given here are basedr on the 
most common receivers in use for each aid, not the most powerful, and they 
are also based on an average response for earch type of aid. However, 
taWng, them at their face value they suggest that some 70 per cent of children- 
in special schp))ls ought to be wearing an 0L58c or equivalent 'high-powered aid, 
some 15 per cent the OL 57 and some/^15 per cent iho OL 67. In fact the figures 
for the OL 67 (12 per cent) are abHlt right but the data of 

Figures 5 and 7 suggest that it is not altogether the right 12 per cent. Some 
of those wearing the OL 67 need a mSre powerful aid while some of those wealing 
the OL '57 could manage with the OL 67. The proportion of children wearing ^ 
OL 56/57S (48 per cent^ appears to bo altogether too large. In fact, the 
OL 57 would appear to be suitable for a relatively narrow range of children 
for whom the OL 67 is insufficiently powerful and, the OL 58c has an excess of 
power. 

Conclusions and Discussion. 

The method of analysis I have presented in this paper is open tb ma-ny criticisms. 
Firstly, it is based on a technique of averaging groups of audiograms which is 
unsatisfactory in that it cannot take account of the slopes of the audiograms. 
Secondly* the speech areas are ones derived from typ cal aids of the type. 
Individual hearing aids may in fact be considerably more powerful than the average 
though of course these will be balanced by other • individual aids which are less 
powerful than the average. If these aids v;ere individually assessed and assigned 
to*a child with a suitable adiogram the position would look rather better than 
it has been painted by the technique o'f resorting -to averages. However, the 
method of individually assessing aids in order that the right aid may go to each 
]^P^(];"ld is rarely pr.actised in this country, so What it seems that the figures ' 
™^presented here are probably not far from the truth. A clear prima facie case 
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has been mode out to suggest that in a disturbingly large pumber of cases 
children are not wearing aids sufficiently powerful to meet their hearing 
loss levels. V/hat is needed now is a more intense study of a relatively 
small number of children to examine the characteristics of the aid the' child 
is actually wearing against that clflLld's audiogram, 

\ 
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RBBEAROl INTO THE TEACHING OF READING TO DEAF CHILDREN 



G»W> RedQOte 

Fathar Van Uden has stressed, in "A World of Language for Deaf 

Children" that reading is "important for deaf chil^iren 

not onl^ for practical purposes but most of all because the 

enormous arrears of frequency in receiving language can only be 
made up by reading. Reading must give them trae fund and the 
ground from which expressive language can grow" 



No one would disagree that reading is vital for deaf children, 
because the written pattern is the only complete and freeliv 
accessible form of language which many deaf children are likely 
to be able to oppreciate* Nevertheless, the problem of teaching 
the great majority of deaf c<»ildren to read effectively has not 
been solved yet» 



The reading research which is being reported here investigated 
two important controversial issues in teaching - the use of reading 
schemes and the initial teaching alphabet - and has also produced 
interesting evidence about Suitable reading terts and rating 
schedules, as well as revealing relationshipsbetween fading 
attainments and other abilities 

The research originated in 1964 expef imental work began in 1965 
and finished in 1971, and a research report has been produced in 
1972. ' 
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It is iniportont terxemQnhot the length of ti.Tje taken by this 
research becauso many educ^itional ideas have changed 
considerably since 1964, and some of the decisions made then wou 
certainly have been rather different if present-day knowledge 
had been available. For example, more attention would have 
been paid to "'linguistics and to the choice of reading 
material for the project* 

I must, th.erefore, recall ideas v^hich* were current in education, 
including education of the deaf, in the early 1960*s - ideas 
which f4iss Palmer and I needei to take into consideration when 
we designed this experiment • 

For many years, there had been strong feeling within the 
professional body of teachers of the deaf that the problems 
of teaching deaf children to read Were so profound and complex 
that reading books produced for ordinary children were, on 
the whole unsuitable for the needs of deaf pupils. 

Pleas for consideration of this .matter were to be*^£^und in the 

professional journal *"The Tieachor of the Deaf,^' and teacher^mide 

t 

schemes have been recorded in this journal. (For example, 
1 

Callender, 1964), -The National College of Teachers -of the 
Deaf had, at one time^. sp*onsored production of a series of 
rea^ets fo|||tieaf children, but after several had been 
produced,, the project had to be discontinued for lack bf 
adequate ^^sou^ces. 



- 3 - 

Perhaps the rr.cst cirnp.gitic ovidence of the overwhelming opinion 
of the projfocsionn I boJy of tea;i!icr5 of the de.if came in 1966, 
ofter the beQinnin; of our project when, at o one-day conference 
an "Readinq ond th-: Iiv.vving-T;,:pa:.red ^'hi.VJ^' held by the Midland 
Branch of x\,3 Kv t/o.-.i". Ccllocrj of Teachors of the Deaf, 94 
teachers rf W.q i.;:, - vt/ J un^ninourly that the supply of 
suitable ro'. n'.*: i:. <!;:; for deof p:jt/.i ls wo5 ini:ic?quate# At 
this n\^r:''i\; a . ; m" vj^v; nji'-.o- j <3s a rer^jjt of which a 
sub-cor.:v..u: oT •.••.".-rs of Llu; dtaf v;a5 set up to produce 
'reading TiCt rirA /^-r djuf chiiurcnf 



On the oth-^r \-r.ni^ in so far as it was por,sible to interpret 
"official o-lrij:! \}\ jVitiir.try oi^ Ildjoation, (as it then 
was), this ccu:^'. i -u -"to Lhat the necessity for special material 
had not hcon provoi* , 



An address was glvon by Mr. J. Lumsden, H.M.'I,, a man whose 
opinions wore very much respectnd, at the Annual General 
Hjeting of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf in 
Warch, 1960, in which he reported, with ar)proval, American 

ideas on the toac;ifM-iQ cf reviding in^ schools for the d^af. 
Ho st''' tlr-*t, 'JM 'r/.H tour cf thcf.e schools,- he "found the 
saiTio th'-.::? 'ry ..r'.', Lh3 ct^aldron could read ^normal books, " 
and refer j\jd ta Tk.."!]-^) b^iiag **rn^jaruc-d as a sonarate skill 
from spc-'ki^i^j - you oan road thc>t:Qh you raay not be able to 
talk arti :::;latcly/'* and again "all I can say of the American 
way is that it vo:.;..-:; 

i 

v/e took into ac(t j,; ^ .ilr.o previous research into the reading 
standards of' doaL ci- j J.on in Lhe United P'inQdom v.^hich had 
confirmed tV.o v^.r-y io,; attaia^r^nts of deaf pupils in this 
vital suL jj^to ' ' 
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My own research and thot of Miss Palmer 'had shown this 

,5 • 6 
pattern and earlier studies by Gaskill (1952) and Botes (1956) 

had revealed marked defects in reading attainment even with 
pupils at the Mnry Hare Grammar School. 

Amother consideration vyas the research into i.t.a. done by 
London University. In 1961, the reading research unit of the 
Institute of Education of London University had launched an 
exp«3riraent, with the support of the Ministry of Education, 
in which the initial teaching alphabet was used to teach 
reading in a number of infant schools in Englan.: and its 
effectiveness was compored with traditional orthography used 
in similar group oi- schools. ' ^ 

Interim reports' claimed superiority for the i«t«a. groups in 
comprehension, .accuracy and speed of reading, in spelling and 
in quality of creative writing. 

Criticisms had been made of the experimental design of the 
London project. Nevertheless, in 1967^ after completion of the 
process of matching experimental and control' groups and 
revision of sorne of the statistical tre'atment of the results, 
the i.t.a. group was claimed to be still supfe^or to the t»o«» 
group in most of the ni^ main*" hypotheses testdd (Downing, 1967) 

*' »■ • " 
In 1963, with the encouragement of the then* Director of 
Education for Oldham, the Oldham School for the Deaf 'became 

the first school for the deaf in the worlds so far as is - 

-> . ' 

known, to begin using i.t.a» with deaf children. 



:ie foUowGd the progress of the Oldham project closely and 
several visits were made to the school to see work bciPG done. ♦ 
The teachers, who were at first sceptical about the advisability 
of using i,t#a, with -deaf children, nevertheless persevered 

with it, using it only with children who had made a poor start 

i 'i ' ■ 

in reading by conventional meons or who were non-readers, or who 
had not yet begun to read, ^ 

The progress of the i,,t.a. group was encouraging and improvements 
in reading speeds, comprehension and accuracy were reported 'and,; 
later, improvements in the^ quality and .quantity of creative 
writing. This was not a controlled experiment, tut in view of 
the^e results and of the encouraging results /reported in - 
using i.t.a, with hearing children, the tentative promise for 

deaf children of i.t.a. coyld not be ignored.^ 

* / ' * • 

/ 

It was clearly possible, for instance, that the -closer 
correspondence between ^grapheme, and- phoneme in i.t#i3. than 
in t.o, might result in an in^^reqse in the rate ht which .ttie 
mechanics of reading were mastered by deaf children using 
i«t.a#, particularly if they were making good use of ^uch 
*residual hearing as they had, with the help of .hearing aids, 

_ 4 

This 'increased ability, if it did indeed .occur, to decode 
the printed word might increase deaf pupils* appetites for. 

A" 

reading, encouraging them to read more material at a faster speed 
Iqading to a greater . acquisition of language through reading 
and' finally contributing to 'further improvements in reading . 
itself. 



ThW foregoing considerations, prompted us to design an 
experiment which, it was hoped, would not only; help-^o <iecide 
whether i.t*a* would hold any worthwhile promise as a teachinb 
medium for deaf children but would also proyide an opportunity 
to teach reading systematically using an established reading 
scheme i thus giving as fair a chance as possible, within the 
limits^of the experimental design, of evaluating the. claims of 
thos6 who maintained that special reading matorial for deif 
children was not necessary^ . . 

There were ojlso statistical requirements to consider* In 
the early 1960*s^ the Faculty of Education ond the School of 
Education in Manchester strongly favourgdexperiments with a 
fairly large numbers of children, in/olvin^i caj^ful experi- 
mental .design and statistical analysis of results* This kind 
of experimentation, supported by the work of the late 
Professors Wiseman and Warbufton at Manchest?r, had done much 
to put educational research on a "scientific" basis* Their 
contribution to' research methods in education was great and 
the «lesign of oxir experiment w:;^s, of coxirse* influenced by 
their views. i 

; ^ _ . • I 

Ite were very fortunate in gaining the co-op>eration of twelve 
schools for the deaf in the experiment* Without their con- 
sistent support throughout four years of work, the project 
could not have jDeen completed, Jind we are ver/ grateful to 
them for their help* 



Me put forward to the lk.ad Teachers of these schools a plan 
whereby four schools were to use a particular reading scheme 
printed fn traditional orthography (t.o») arid four more schools 
were to use the same scheme printed in the initial teaching 
alphabet (i»t»a»}« Four schools were to act as controls^ 
using their own methods and'^materials/ undisturbed by*the 
experimenters ' . ' 

• . ■ • 

The project was to last for at least three years in fac^t, 

it lasted four years - and children were to be tested each year 

in^ reading and results cortipared at the end of the research* 

Of course, consideral^le preliminary planning arid pilot studies 

needeJ to be coxried out before the main experiment* could begin 

• * . * ^- • 

Most of the first year (1965 - 66) was taken up by this woXk, 

parts of whichr^ni now be outlined briefly* « 

As was stated earlier, "official" opinion seemed to* suggest 
that ordinary^ reader*, used systOTiatically, might h^lp to 
improve reading standards in schools for the de^if*. It was 
certainly truo> as my own previous research had shown^that 
there had been for ^ome years little systematic use of reading 
schemes in many schools for the deaf* (No critidsm of schools 
is implied here* There were probably good reaspns for this ^ 
situation.) , 



1 
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intention was, therefore, to give a fair trial with deaf 
children, to reading .spheraes designed for hearlngi child rep« 
Also, we needed^to ensure that the reading matter used by the 
schools in the i.t.a. and t.o. groups of the experiment was 
similar, to give as fiir a conparison as possible of the effects 
of the two different media on reading ability.' ^ 

One of our rejsearch workers examined fourteen reading schemes, 
" ^looking at the language used in them, the wojrd load, repotition ^ 
. of vocabulary, print, ilKjstrations and^ the gcfneral appeal* of 
the buoks to deaf children. She found marked variati'ons from 
reader to reador.^ For instance, the maximvljij^umber of words 
in the first reader of one series was 20, the maximum number 
of new words on any one ^age was 2, and 18 of the 20' words in - 
the book were repeated more than 10 times throughout the ^reader. 
^ Another first reader had 62 new words in it, with as many as > 

7 new worJs on a page, and only 10 of the 62 were 
repeated moVe than 10 times. • 

f • \ Finally we were faced with a choice of one of four schemes 

J ■ 

' for the compelling reason tViat these fouif-w3re the, only </nes 

printed in both i.t.a, and t.o. Thesp schemes were Beacon,^ 
^ Old Lob, Janot and John and McKee. Now, the first three of 

these schemes were famili^ar to many teachprs and had been in 

• ft 

J. \ 

production for a considerable number of years. The McKee 
" scheme had the advantage of being rather new, and its 
vocabulary control was good compared with almost all other 



readers surveyed, ftoreov^r, the early McKee readers were 
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designed to be taught in segments vrtiich could ustially be 
related to language activities which the teacher could under- 
take with her children. 



!• The scheme was! also accompanlfed by 
c n-style teacher's manual with copiov 



a very detailed, Amcric n-style teacher's manual with copious 
notes about teaching each page of reading matter, and the 
opprotcb of the scheme, although mixec) look-andrsay and phonic, 
was, it was felt, sufficiently phonic to allow for some 
exploitation of the phonic possibilities which i.t.a. lends 
itself to. 

The McKee scheme, with alL-its imporftctions, was selected 
as the reading material least likely to t>e disadvantageous 
to deaf children. It is true that i^, like nost series of 
readers 'of the period, portrays a cosy middle-class family, 
and some of its sentence^ structures are not completely 
natural, containing artificial repetitions of words, bOt 
such features are not nearly so marked as in many other 
reading scheipes df the time, and it is important to remember 
that all these readers represented an advance on previous 
material which had been offered to children. ' 

» 

Vie did try to ensure some comparability In the' way reading 
was' to be taught in the schools in the t.cf. and i.t.o. groups^ 

r 

not only by providing similar reading material, but by inviting 
all participating teachers to Manchester to short residential 

0 

courses of training consisting of lectures, discussions* and 
workshops. These courses were concerned both with the teaching 
of the McKee scheme itself and with the relationship between 
language and reading, with the teaching of language liriked to 
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the rood A og scheme, and with the teaching of phoi>ics. Copious 
notes were handod out- to teacher? 3t those meetings. 

A furtho-r reason for holding the^ courses was, to communicate 
•to t036hjrs the purpose and design of the experiment and to^ 
, enfiure that, as far as possible, teachers w^re equolly 
motivated. * 

A further safeguard was incorporated to ensure^that results 
^.cpuld be compared fairly. It was planned to test each year, 

. not only the reading ability of the pupils but other. attain- , 
ment^ as well, stich as number, and receptive and expressive 
language.' The "backwash" effect of testing is well-known and' 

' is likely to cfiscouroge teachv^rs from being tempted to .spend - 
a disproportionate amount of time on the teaching of a subject 
vmdcr study, as a result of ai^ *undcrstand^t)le„ feeling that they 
want their pupils to do well. ^ • . 



( . 

Atoreover, we did need to test skills othor than reading, 
in order to look/at their relationship with reading. 

Other fairly obvious ^precauti ;;ns wore taken to ensure that ^ 
results of groups coulJ bo compared fairly. We were careful * 
to see that there was a' roasoftable distribution of day and 
resideotlel schools ^in each group and that there was a ' 
geographical spread of schools from the south of England 
to Scotland, 
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The above-montionO'i considerations and manyother factors ' • 
wore takpn into account in planning, the exp>>riment. The final 
preliminary pBoblem .w^ to Jecide with which age group of 
children to begin the project. Eventually, it was resolvl?d . 
to start with pupils ag^d ^ -to 6^ years as it was at about , 
'this age that they inight hcigin to rc?ad their first b-^oks, • 

Ttvo c;if ficqlties arose horc. Because of tho intofnal 
^ organisation of schools, it was impossible to confin^i ^e 
sample rigidly to this 'ago r :in'56./ We had, irufact, to 
include wti^ble classes whose average, age fell in this i;egion. 
Secondly, to- onsure that the 2 to 5^ year olds in the i.t«a. 
schools v;3ro familiar with i.t.'a, before they 'were old enough 
to join the- exporimental group, we conducted special i.t.a. - 
conversion cod^^ses in these schools for these age groups. 



In 1966, our main oxperinl^nt started, the rrijan ago of^ Cifitry of 
tho pupils being 6 years 1 ingnth for a sample of 131 children. 



in 1967, we brought in another group of children as they 



o^gl 

rcacKed the J^equi^Gd agf^ of entry nnd this gave n fitrther 

114 pupils with a meanfage of 5 years 8 luonthfi* We now had o 

*'...'»'•*' ' ' ' "> 

•* * * , . ^ 

total sample of 245 deaf pupils (128 boys and 117, girls) 
"Representing about 1% of the, tot^il number of deaf children 

of all ages in schools for the deaf an^ partially hearing - 
' i'n the country at that time. ' This is, of course, p 'very 

adequate size of sample. The social class distribution of 
^ this sample 'seemed satisfactory. .We compared it .with the 

PI owden* Report* s figures^or thte^ General Primar/ School 

Papulation and it *is similar in most respects.' 

* • * - - ^' ' 



r 



nil the chil:lron wer^ tested qt the beginning of the experiment 
and y.oarly until the enJ^of the project. The tests tised are 
given' be 1^. 



0 



It was. difficult to obtain suitable tests of reading .for this 
ago group of deaf children, and after combing Britain and America 

'We found ^the Gates - McGir^tie Reading Test Primary A, Form 1, 
which we imported into this country for the first time ond the 

^outhgate Group Reading Test 2/%. PilQ4f studies showed that 
with these twb tests, we CDUld obtain a reasonably spread of^ 
scores,* "avoiding the bunching up of scores at the bottom ^nd 
of many tests usod previously with deaf children. These tests 
were transliterated for administration to the i.t.a, group of 
children. ' ^ . , ^ 

Other te^ts used wore as follows:- ' 

{!]/ Owrid's Oral Language Test (Toy Vocabulary) 

This is a 'tjst of expressive language^ ih which the subject 

is required to /f^orro orally 25 toys presented one a time, 

(2) Peabody Picture V'^cabulary Test, used as a test of 
' ' ' ■ 

receptive ^Language (although it was designed as a tost o-f 

verbal intelligence) In this test, th^* subject is required 

to point to one named object in a set of 4 pictures, 

I , 

(3) The ability to distingtiish shape and to iclentify/ 
similarities and differences in shape is knov^to be d 
pre-requisitu of leorning to road ^a^d Daniels and Diack's ^ 
Visual Disorimination and Orientation Test was used to 

.* screen the childr^ in the experiment. 



(4) A number test was devised by the resi?arch workers 

as it^was not possible to discov r o published test which 
di£<:riminated|WGll enough at the level of attainment 
reached by most of the *chitdren. 

(5) It would hove been desirable to administer each 
ycqr, a test of written language, in view of claims 
made by some researc^iars that i.t.a. results in 
improved achievement ia creative writing. However, it 
quickly became clear that very. little could be expected 

'^of the young children with ?rfiom the experiment began 
and ^ test of written language was, therefore, 
administ :r..d once only to all pupils, at the end of 
'the experiment, when they were considerably older, 

^Tho tost given was the Picture Story Language Test, 
deviised by .Vtyklebust. >The materials for this test, 
consists of 1^ large photograph with cleorly visible 
detail, about .which the child being tested has^ to 
write a stolry,^ after suitable instructij^n. 

(6) DiirTng the course of i:he experiment, a rpeasure of 
intelligence was obtained from one administration of the 
Hechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, ond a Pure 
Tone Audiomitric Test v^'^s given too os a measure of 

, hearing loss. 

rt comprehensive questionnaire was devised and compieted 
by our research workers containing, for each child; \ 
details of educational and mfedical history, social cIass, 
attitude of parents to education so forth* / 



Testing the children, Individually, occupied two full-time 

research vioikoTB more than a whole t^rm each year artd the 

analysis of results, general adn^inistratlon, meetings with 

... • . 

teachors and other liaison work took up their time during the . 
remain^r of the year. 

We were unfortunate to lose the sorvicos of a research: worker 

> > * . 

during the cbyrse of the ejiperimen-t.and because of circumstances 

beyond our control we were ynable to secure a replacement for 

a yecir. " We .could, not, of course, cull *a halt to the project an'd 

wait for a new appointmer)t to be niade .but w^th half our. full-* 

« * • ' 

ti^je work-force gone, we had to curtail some important activities. 

For instance,^ we had held two productive 'meetings^ of teachers 

who ware participating in the experiment todiscuss^specific 

issues arising from the rejBoarch# ,One* meeting discussed the good 



and bad points of the McKce scheme and me other exchanged views 
about' the use of i.t»a. with ri,e3*f children. Other meetings 
'which were planned ha'J to be xanc^lled. 

Also, we' had to modify our timetable for transferring 
the i.t.a^' group to t.o. We had intended to transf^ chil,d[ren 
individually according to three carefully thought out criteria, . 
namely -{!) tbo roading age of tb» child 

(2) the reading b;^ok he had reached 

and ' • • , ' 

(*3)'the teacher's opinion. . * ^ 



In the event, because of extreme pressure on workeak time and 
because of other difficulties which arose in transferring 
children individually^ all the pupils were transferred to l.o. 



I' 

in groups duringjthe last yeor of the experiment and the 

final reading tosts were all given in t.o. aft^r the transition 



Altfhough much' of the materiol acc'jmulated during the course 
of the research has yet to be analysed, some of the main 
conclusions can Jbe summarised, 

# * 

Taking the^whole group of.children in the expc^riment and ^ 
feeding test results .tinJ" other information from case histories 
and rating 5checfulj£5- into a correlation matrix, we xiscavered 
the f oi.lowing-relationShi,ps. ^ • * 

' \ ' ' 

■ \ ' ' ' 

a)- i-iS (night be Gxpacteci,, thi^rc^ was a rofatiVely high 

t5rrelation between reading ati:ainments and other measures of- 



the order of .6 or or hlgherj 



language ability. Thj.'s was of, 

- * • ' 
depending on which of a numbof of Correlations is looked at. 

b) If one single predictor reading success is required, 

» 

the.Peabody Vocabulary Tost seems, to be the most appropriate, 
e * . . » 

It is interesting that the r.esults of P^abody tests conducted. 

f- ' *■ ■ 

;n 1^67 and 1968 correlated more Highly with reading attain- 
ments in 1970, at the end of "the oxporinent, than with reading 
in 1967 and 1968. 

c) The Owrid Oral Language Test .was also a good predictor cf 

■ * ■ . ; I • . . . ■ 

reading 'attainment. 

d) Other factors, such as general attitude to school work, 
concentration ^and persistence, would be expected to influence 
reading attainment and these traits 'appear in the matrices to 
be fairly highLy correlated with reading. 
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g) Vie foun:i fairly high cba^relationV between number and rooding 
(of the order qf .5), arW visual discrimination and*' reading, and 
these may- be due to a degree of verBaV mediation whiSh may have 
fajcllitated succes^ in the .number And visual discrimination ti^sts* 
. f ) Attitudes o^^athbr ond' mother correlated highly significantly 
with roadin-j attainmoot after two years for the combined entry 
gJToupi^, and at the ernd of th^xpe-riment for the 1967 entry group* 
The 19q^ entry grbup did not, peculiarly, show the same pattern 
although significant association&between parents' attitudes and 
reading attainments do appear 'at different stages in the ^ 
experiment. - ' " ^ . 

Certainly,, one would expoct that parental support. would be 
i^mportant to a £l«3af child's chances of success in school work 
over a period of years. This^flaUng tends to emphasis^ the 
need, stressed- particularly by psychologists and sociologists, 
to involve porents more closvily in the work of the school, 
g) The * low correlation ( r ^ .068)^betweeA reading attai^- 
ments^and pre-school guidance is intoresting, especially In' view . 
of the importance attached to guidance by professional workers 
in this field. This finding does not, of course, mean that 
good pre -school guidance w:)Uld not be reflected in better reading 
attainment. It may simply indicate that "parent guidance is 
frequently orientated in .the wrong direction" and that " a 
scheme of training in all aspects o/ pro-school w&rk' is 
urgentl^ required.^* (Department of Education and Science, 
Education Survey 'No. 6, page 31). It may aleo indicate that 



the children who have benefitted greatly frqm parent guidance 
are not to. be found, in schools for the deaf.'\lt is important to 
^ note, too,. that this finding relates to guidance given to the 
pupi Is- some yeojf^previbusiy. The. position wi^h regSrd to 



guidance may not be' the , same "today. , " 

\ h) -Hge ;n admission to schooTwas not shown to be significantly 

* related to attainments in reading ( r** .002) This might^eem 

surpr ising in view of the emphasis pla(ied in seme quart rs ^ij' j 

nursery education, A survey of ,'the function pf the nursery 
school and the polo of the nur^&ry school teacher In the education 
'of the deaf ihight be rewd?ding,.^> ^ >.w . 

i) Type of school at^endonce, whether day or residential, ^ 
appeared .to be tittle related to r'eading attainments. This. 

finding ^ay seem to. conffict^with previous workers' results, * 

/ » ' ■ ' \ 

whore, day school education has generally beeij found to be 

--^ ' . • * ' ^ tf' • 

beneficial to, children* s progress in language. However, most 

previous stU'Jies of this kind have been made on children's 

oral language attainments-. This finJing Soes, In fact, agree 

with my cJwn previous research on reading in day^ and residential 

schools.' Also,; the formar rigid distinctions /between day and 

residentij^l schooling no. longer apply since^he sys^tem of . 

weekly boarding is now well established in'mos't resideotial 

schools for the deaf^ - 

j) Len:jth of exp^^rienaa <3f teachers did not .correlate highly 
with reading qttainmjnts,, Howo\^ r, there . is clearly no a, 
necGsso^rily close cohneotiion between ej^porienoe- and quality of 
teaching although it' is«»often assumed, particularly by teachers, 
that thace is. . • * - * 

k), Thfe low association. between, the amount of use made 6f hearing 
aids at school and reading attainment is noteworthy ( r •074), 
Th3re is^ of course, no' certainty that "hearing aldsywere being 
used effectively by all the children. Previous studies have in 
•fact ^iphasised"^that thc^fe i« considerable room for improvement* 
in ^the use m5Je of hearing aid equipment in;many schools* . In 
1969, Martin found th\fc%more than.50$o of Medresco individual 
aids were not fully working, in a sample of schools for the 
•deaf which investigated. 



i)* The correlation matrices showed thot hearing Joss became 
' '*.mqre closely associated with reading ottainments with increasing 
length of -time,- th^ pssocipition becoming highly significant . 
^bwards the enJ of the e>^peri©ent. This evidence JLs linked 
with ttte point made earlier atjout use of heo^ring aids. Clearly,, 
Use of hearing* aiJs was not compensating fdr the different 
{ degrees of hearing loss of the childrea irt the sample. 

A brijf analysis and comparison of the reading attainments of 
the chilJren in the experiment! group by group, will now be 
o * given. • • 

^^Jfhore were originally 245 children in the projec^^, 79 in the' 
i.t.a« group, 89 in the t.o. group and 77 in the control group. 
Whq^n the progress of these groups, in terms of their scores 
on the Gati?s-McGinitie and Southgate reading tests, was plotted, 
\ •> the t.o. gifoup was shown to have pulled ahead of the oth:r two 
groups as. the experiqjent progressed. ^ 

Results for the 1966 and 1967v entry groups' separa-^ely showad 
the same pattern. • • ^ 

% ' , / 

HowoVor, some initial differences wore observed between the 
groups. There wore discrepancies, at the beginning of^ho ^ 
exporimjnt, in 4Dral langv^ge levels, in the teachers* ratings 
of understanding and use of speech, and in visual discrimination 
which might have affected the'issu^.. i 

i 

JBy dropping a number of pupils in order to match the samples 
more closely on their initio! scores, our total numbers were_ 
, reduced to 207 chilJren overoll, comprising 104 boys and 103 
^ . girls, with 68 in the i.t.a* group, 69 in the t.o. group and 70 
/in the* control group* ' ^ - . v 



J 
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In the 1966 cnti^. Sample, the i«,t«o, *:)nJ t.o, groups were now ^ 
well-matchGd on all the initial language tjst results, anJ for 
ago, intelligonce' anJ hearing loss, too, 

Tho reading scores for these groups* showed no significant^ 
Jifferance Jurin^ tho first three years of the exp^rimarit but'' 
at the end of the fourth year, thore was a significant different 
at the 5^ level in favour of tho t.o. group after -^he transiti^on 
to t.o. by the i.t.a, grou.; of children, i It could be argued . 
. that tho significant difference shown after four years was due 
•entirely to the rol^tive sotrback' of the i.t.a, children after 
transition to t.o. - a set-back which) has been noted in 
experimonts .with hearing chil Iren; Howovir, scrutiny of the 
graphs of mean. scores on the language tests for this entry group 
docs not suggast.a set-back for the i.t.a. gcpup and indicates 
that tho t.o. group was pulling away fr^cn thv? i.t.a, group in 
reading e^n before the transition, although the difference 
was not statistically significant at that time. 

The 1967 entry group was nearly as well-matched as the 1966 
sanple. Thore was no significant difference between the i.t.a. 
and the t.o. groups in age, intelligence, hearing loss or reading, 
but, initially, there was a slight bias iri favour of the t.o. . 
group in oral language. This had, l/oweycr, disappeared at 
the end of th^ first year. 

Again, as for the 1966 sample^, the same "nulling away" of the 
t.o. grou.: from the other two groups in reading was noted. 
, Significant differences b^gan to appear after one year in 
^ ' favour of the t.o. group, and the difference awas highly 

' s.ignif leant (at the 1% level) after three years instruction. 
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Tho scores of the control grou.; in reading, for both the 1966 
and the 196? entry, foil owe J the i.t.a. group scores very 
closely. lo other words, the control group also ended the 
Gxporiment statistically significantly behind the t.o. group.- 
This is interesting because, of course, the control group was 
also using traditional orthography but was not using the 
McKee Readers^ 

Unfortunately, the control :^i:oup was not quite as well-matched 
to the othor two groups as we could have wished. It started 
significantly inferior to one or other of the i.t.a, 
and t.o. groups in oral language, although it was well-fliatched 
on age, hearing loss, intelligence ^nd reading attainment with 
the :ther^^tii^o groups. 



Again, 'however, the^p^lling away'*of^the t.o. group from the 
cdhtrol group in reading attainment was noted as the experiment 
.progressed and this was not consistently reflected in the scores 
on the other langua|ie measures. 

Bearing in mind the discrepancy in oral language initially, 
it might be concluded th^^t the controlled approach to rea^ng 
represented ^y AfcKee was advantageous, although this has to 
be ^said with caution. 

^ It has, however, already been indicated that the McKee scheme 
was not thought to provide a good framework for a reading 
programme for d^af children. It was simply thought to be 
the least disodvantageous^ scheme a^Tilable at the time. If 
it had been possible to provide a more suitable reading 
Q programme, differences in results in favour of tho t.<>» 
group fnight have been even more conclusive than they weze« 



Tho rea Jin(j re^^ults ochiovoJ by all the chilJren in the 
experiment cannot be expressed in tsrms of me^n reading ages 
since soniQ of the pupils did not reach the level of attainment 
at which they were to be given the Southgate Group Reading 
Test, T^st 2 (Form A), which 'wa? the only test whose scores 
could be translated into reading ages. 

However, the percentoges of each group reaching a reoding age 
of 7 years or more on the Southgate test by the end of the 
experiment, by which time the mean age of the pupils was 9 years 
4 months, were os follows?- 

the t.o. group, of the i«t«a« group and 483^ of the 

control group. These results again indicate the relative 
superior! tVfc^f the t.o. group in reading. 

Whether our children would have broken through the 8 year 
reading age "barrier", I do not know. Our graphs were still 
showing rises in reading ages when the experiment finished. 
HoweVc'r , Wilkins, one of our research workers, in an 
independent study of 698 Jeaf children in 23 schools for the 
deaf, found that the mean reading age for each age group of 
deaf children up to 17 years was below 8 years. It would 
have been interesting to know whethe? we dould have improved 
conclusively on this record. 

The analysis of scores school by school showed that there 
were probably variations in teacher quality, resulting in 
performances in reading and Peabody Vocabulary running, in 
individual classes in schools, counter to the main trends 
observed in the experimental groups of schools. 



There J id, howev/X, seem to be enough opposed "cross-currents" 

revealed in this as y^t incomplete analysis not to invalidate 

the conclusions reached in the analysis of group results* 
.* 

The analysis of results of individual schools does, however, 
hijhlirjht the importance of toachi-^r quality in the education of 
deaf children. Since the influence of tepchers of the deaf, 
with t^lr .very specialised skills, can be crucial to the 
sucoess of their pupils, investigation of |ihe attributes of 
c;ood teachers might be worthwhile. i 

1 

The relationship between or^l language and ^•t.a. is intaresting 

i 1 

The reo Jing test results for the 1966 and , 1967 entries, 

matched jroups, show that the i.t.a. jroup^ falls steodily behind 

the t.o. group as time progresses. 

\ \ , ■ i ' « 

HowaVw-r, the results of the oral language tests do not show 

this widening,, of the gap between the groups* In fact, during 

the course o'f the experiment, there is a slight narrowing of 

the gap between the oral language scores of the l.t.a* and 

t*o« groups. 

It will be remembered that the oral language test used in the 
experiment requires a child to ^ake an oral response which .has 
to be interpreted by the tester* Thus, the greater improvement 
in oral language attainment, relative to progress in reoding, 
shown by the l.t.a. groups, perhaps lends some support to the. 
subjective opinions of some of the i.t.a. te^heij^s that 
i«t.a« helped children's speech because of Its greater 
grapheme/phoneiT)e correspor^ence* This finiding might indicate 
that greater use of signalling systems^, on the printed page^ 
which do not involve transfer from one medium to ano^er at 



Nevertheless, it rnust be stressed that the i.t.a. group's 
achievements in oral language were not better t^^ the t%o. 
grouf^'s attainments, in absolute terms. 

A« a result of the findings of this research, threo suggestions 
were made by the workers for possible future action. These 
suggestions were:- . . 

a) The possibility of devising better, structured reading 

^ material for deaf children should be looked into, and in 

« j 

doing this, the association of reading with other forms 
of language acquisition should be taken into account. ^ 

b"") The possibility of incorporating a signalling system 

into any reading material devised, should be Investigated/i 

c) Teachor quality is vital and any improvements which 
could be made in teaching generally, after suitable 
research, would be likely to benefit t'.e teaching of 
reading. 

J 
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